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'To FU R; DU EONS 12S ” 


WILLIAM 


Earlof NEWCASTLE, 
Governou:r to the Prince | 


his Highneſs.,  One'of 
His Majc ties moſt ;- 


Honorable Privie 
Councel. 


My moſt Honoured Lord, 


Rom the orincipal 
parts of Nature, 
Realon and Paſli- 

on, haye proceeded 


A 4 two 


& p1ſt!e 
two kindes of Lear-- 
ning, Mathematical and 
Dogmatical : the for- 
mer is free from Con- 
troverſieand Diſpute, 

becauſe | it. conſl "Neth 
in comparing Figure 
and Motion onely ; 

in which things , Teak, 
and the imereſk of 
men, oppole not each 
other : but in the other 
there is nothing undil- 
putable, becauſe it 
compareth men , and 
medleth with their 
Right and profit; in 
which 


Dedicatory. 
whicn, as oft as Realon 
15againſt a man, ſoot 
will a man be againſt 
Reaſon. And from 
hence 1t cometh, that 
they who have: written 
of Juſtice and Policie 
in general;doall invade. 
each other and them- 
felves with contradiRi-- 
ons. Fo: reduce - this 
Dottrine:to the Rales 
and- Infallibility” of- 


| Reaſon,there 13 no-way 


but, -- firſt, put fuch 
Principles - down: for a: 

Foundation ; as Paſsion: 
WAN As not... 


not miſtruſting  , may 
_ not ſeek. to . diſplace; 
aud afterwards tobuild 
thereon. the truth of 
Caſes in the law of Na- 
tare ( which hitherto 
have been built in the 
Air)by degrees, till the 
whole have been inex- 
pugnable. Now, my 
Lord, the Principles fat 
for ſuch a Foundation, 
are thoſe which hercto- 
fore I -have acquainted 
your Lordſhip withal 
in private diſcourſe, 
and . which by your 

5 + Com- 


| 


Dedicatory. 


command I have here 


put intoa Method, To 
examine Caſes rhereby 
between Soweraignand 
Soveraign , or between 
Soveraign and Subject, 


- leave to them that 


ſhall finde leaſure and 
encouragement-  there- 
to: for my part, I pre- 
ſent this- to your Lord- 
ſhip for the true and 
onely Foundation of 
ſach Science. For the 
Stile, it1s therefore the 
worle, becauſe, whilſt L 


was writing, I conſult- 
ed 


ed more with Lopich: 
then with Rhetorick : 
But for the Do&rin , ic 
1s nor ſlightly proved; 
and the Conclufions 
thercof of ſuch nature, 
as, for wantot them, 


Government and Peace *' 


have been nothingelle, 
to this day, but mutual 
Fears : And 1t would 
be an incomparable 
benefit to. common- 
wealth, that every one 
hel4 the opinion con- 
cerning Law and Poli- 


| 
| 


£ie here delivered. The | 


| 


 amb'«. 


| 


| 


Dedicatcry. 
ambition thercfore of 
this Book, in ſeeking 
by your Lo” counte- 
nance to inltauate it 
{elf with thoſe whom 
the matter it containeth 
moſt neerly concern- 
cth, is to be excuſed. 
Far my ſelf, I defire no 
greater honour then I 
enjoy already in your 
Loid(hips favour, un- 
leſs it be that you 
would be pleaſed, in 
continuance thereof, to 
give me more exerciſe 
in your commands ; 


which, 


The E piſile, &c. 
which, as I am bound 
by your many great fa- 


vours, I ſhall obey, 
| being 


My moſt honoured Lord, 

Your moſt humble, 

and moſt obliged 
ID 


May 9. 
1640. . Tho. HoeBs, 


T:Q: 


TotheRravrr. 


READER, 

P31 was thought 
1%, good to let 
SEES you know that 
Mr. . Hobbs hath 
written 4 body of 
[YE Phi- 


Philoſophy, upon ſuch 
Principles and mm 
ſuch Order as are u- 
ſed by men converſant 
in Demonſtration : 

this he hat aiſtingu- 
ſhed into 3, Parts ; 
De corpore,de Ho- | 
mine, de Cive; each 
of. the Conſequentsbe- | 
ginning._ at.the end of 
the Antecedenit, and 
inſiſting therenpon,es; 


the + 


the latter books of 
Euclid pon the for- 
mer. The lift of 
theſe he hath already 
publiſhed in Latine 
beyond the Seas; the 
' ſecond us this now pre- 
| ſented: and if theſe 
| two receive juſtice in 
the world, there 1s 
|| hopes we may obtain 
the firſt > He whoſe 
care it iz, and labour, 
L0- 


to ſatisfie the judge- #- 


ment 'and_ reaſon 
of Mankinde, - will 
condeſcend ſo far (we 
hope) to ſatisfie the 


deſire of thoſe lear- 


ned' men whom theſe 


ſhall. ether © have 


found or made ; which | 
cannot be, until they 
ſhall by nalytically 


have followed the 


grand Phenomena | 


of | 


of States and King - 
doms thorow the aſe 
frons of particular 
men, into the Ele- 
mental Principles of 
naturall and corporeal 
motions, The for- 
 merWork was publi- 
\ ſhed by the Fo 
and fo 1s out of dan- 
| ger: thubya friend, 
| with leave from bim : 
-| and to ſecure this, you 
ED are 


.de Cive. It. was 


and ſo it comes forth 


are intreated to.con- | 


ſider the relations 
wherein it flands, e- 


& 


thought a part of Re- 
ligion, \ OL. t0. make 
any change without 
the Authors advice, 
which could not ſud- 
denly be obtained . 


mmnocently, ſuppoſing Y 


nothing 


ſpecially tro the Book 


4 
t 
C 
i: 
F” 
'/ 
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| 


nothing to have hap- 
pened fince the De- 
dication of it . which 
if it ſeem a ſoleciſm 
to ſome, it may to 0- 
 thers give ſatsfatti- 
| 0n, incalling to mind 
thoſe times and por” 
\ tunities to which we 
| are indebted for thoſe 
admirable (,ompoſi- 
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Libelluim Proſtatic, 


. _The.. Hobhii . 


Veri verd | hiloſo phi, 
wy 'e Natur 1 Hows, 


t VF 


0%: Sev ys I mens Ae" i; 


fequid aut ultrg eſt,capit 


ang [erandm coping; OPBEUE 


ofſe Lode RE? Love rs Py 


one en gr 
A yo: 4, aut caſ logs, ; 
Duales per annos forte plus ye tat) \\ 
Ut folle pleno prodeat, Rixe Antifex'; 


Vanaſq, merces fut'li lingua crepet » 


t,ipſa cum fuit 
vindici ſuo adſtittt. 
Pat- 


Qualesp 


Sed ſanita EPs ſenſus graves z 
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Panduntiur omnes Maching gyri tus , 


Animag, Veftes, Trochlez, Cunei, Rota ; 
Qui concitetur arte, quo ſufflamine 
Siſtatur illa rurſus, & conſtet f6bi : 
Nec, fi Feneſtram peffori humano ſuam 
eA;1j]cr ipſe Momns, inſpiceret magis, 
Hic cerno levia »AﬀeFunum veſtigia, 
Gracileſq, Senſus lineas 3 video quibus 


Pebantur alis blandult Cupidines, 


 Quibuſy, ſtimulis urgeant Ire graves. 


Hic & Dolorcs.&* Poluptates ſuos 
Produnt receſſus , ipſe nec Timey latet. 


Has uorit aries quiſquis in foro velit 
Animorum habenas fefere, & jopulos cupit 
Aptis ligatos nexibus jungi fibt. 

Hic Archimedes publicus figat pedem 
Siquando regina machinis polititis 


 Urgere ſatagit, & feras gentes ciety 


Imiſq, motum ſedibus munium quatit 2 

F acile domabit cunfa , qui Menti imperdt. 
Conſul-or 4udax, & Promethzxi pocens 

F acinoris eAnime ! quis bi dediz Deus 

Hac intueri ſaculi longe abdita, 

Oculoſ, luce tinxit ambroſod tuos ? 

Tu mentis omnis, at Tue nulla eft cepax. 

Hac laude Sol fruere : Divitum eff opus 

Auzmam Creare ; proximum huic ,Oſteudeve. 


Rad, BarnuursrtT, A.M, 
 Col.-Trin, Oxon 
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Humane Nature : 
OR, 


The Fundamental Elements 


POLICY: 


PR ann He true and per- 
ſpicuous explica- 
©)" tion of the Ele- 
P04 ments of Lawes 
Natural and 

WA Politick (which 
| br my "orefevt ſcope) dependeth 
| npon the knowledge of whatis 
|  bumane Nature, what is body 
B Politick. 
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. politickh&what it iswe cal a /aW; 


concerning, which Points, as the 
Writings of men from Antiqui- 
ty down-wardshave till increaſ- 
ed, ſoalſo have the Doxbrs and 
Controverſies concerning the 
ſame: And ſeeing that true 
knowledge begetteth not Doubt 
nor controverſie but knowledge, 
it ismanifeſt from the preſent 


Controverſies, That they which 
have heretofore written thereof, | , 


have not well underſtood their 
own Subjea. 
2. Harme I can donone, 


though I erre no leſs then they; 
for I ſhall leave men but as they | 
are,in Doubt & Diſpute: but,in- 

tending not to take any Principle | 
upon 74ſt, but only to put men | 


in mind of what they kzow al- 


ready,or may know by their own | 


expetience, 1hope toerre the | 
leſs; and when I do, it muſt pro- | 
.ceed from too haſty concluding, 


which 


[ 


| 
[ 


t 
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which I will endeavour as much: 


as I can to avoid, 

3. On the other ſide, if rea- 
ſoning aright winne not conſerr, 
which may very eaſily happen , 
from them that being confident 
of their own knowledge weigh 
not what is ſaid, the fax/t is not 
mine, but theirs; for as it is my 
part to ſhew my Reaſons, ſo it ts 


_,,. theirs to bring attention. 


| of the Mind. 


4. Mans Natere 1s the /ymme 
of his natural faculties and Po 
Wers, as the Faculties of Nutri- 
tron, Motion,Generation, Senſe, 
Reaſon, &73. Theſe powers we 
do unanimouſly call Naturat, 
and are contained in the defini- 
tion of man,under thefe zyords, 
Animal and Rational. 

5- According to the two prin- 
cipal parts of man , I divide his 


| Faculties into two forts, Facul- 


ties of the Body , and Faculties 


B 2 # gce 
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lj . - 6. Since the minute and di- 


nt anatomy of the powers of 
the Body is nothing neceſſary to 
the preſent purpoſe, I will only 
ſumme them up in theſe Three 
heads, power Nutritive, power 
Motive, and power Genera- 
tive. 

7 Ofthe powers of the 14:ad 
there be two ſorts, (ognitive, 
Tmaginative , or Conceptive 
and Motive ; and firſt of (og- | 
NitiUee 

For the underſtandings of | 
what I mean by the power Cog- 
nitive, we muſt remember and 
acknowledge that there be in 
our Minds continually certain 
Images or conceptions of the 
things without us, inſomuch 
:thatif a mancould be alive, and 
allthereſt of the World annihi- 
lated, he ſhould nevertheleſs: 
retainthe /mage thereof; and; 
all thoſe things which he had 

before 


—_ 


Humane Nature. +5 


before ſeen or perccived in it; e- 


very one by his own experience 
knowing, that the ab/en:e or de. 


ſiruttion of things once imagi- 


ned doth not cauſe the abſence 
or deſtrnftion of the Imagina- 
tion it ſelf; This Imagerie and 
repreſentations of the qualities 
of the thing without, is that we 
call our (onception, Imaginati- 
on, Ideas, notice Or knowledge of 
them ; and the Fac#lty or po- 
wer by which we are capable of 
ſuch knowledge , is that There 
call Cognitive power, or Con- 
ceptive, the power of knowing 
or conceiving. 


} 
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CHAP.,II. 


ji 2, Definition of Senſe. 

WI ' 4. Four Propoſitions concer- 
WW. ning the nature of Cour 

Ceptions. 

Win 5. The Firſt proved. 

Will! 6. The Second proved, 

Willi 7-8. The Third proved. 

| HH 9. T he Fourth proved. 
(hl 10. The main Deception of | 

| (Hl 7 Senſe. 


IRWIN 

MITE! | 

WW. - | Aving declared what 
| I mean bythe word | 


Will! 

| M Conception ,and other words e- | 

Qiith quivalent thereunto, 1 come to 

| l the Conceptions themſelves , to. 
Will! ſhew their differences, their 
(8 cauſes, and the manner of the | 


4 
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produfion, fo farasis neceſſa- | 

ry for this place. 
2 Originally all Conceptzons 
pro- | 


Humane Nature. 7 


' proceed from the A#ioz of the 


' ©Q = G& ww = 7 


| 


thing it ſelf, whereof it is the 
Conception: Now when the 
Action is preſent, the ConcePtt- 
on it produceth is alſo called 
Senſe; and the thing by whoſe 
Aion the ſame is produced, is 
called the objeCt of the Senſe. 

3. By our ſeveral Or7gazs we 
have ſeveral Conceptions of ſeve- 
ral Qualities in the Objeds ; for 
by Sight we have a Conception 
or Image compoſed of Colour 
and Figare, which 1s all the no- 
tice and knowledge the Objett 
imparteth to us of its nature by 
the Eye. By Hearing we have 
a Conception called $044 , 
which is all rhe knowledge we 
have of the quality of the Ob- 
jetfrom the Ear. And fo the 
reſt ofthe Senſes are alſo con- 


; ceptions of ſeveral qualities, or 
| natures of their Objects. 


4 Becauſe the 1mage in Viſt- 
B 4 on 


Co 
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on conſiſting of Colour and 
Shape is the knowledge we have 
of the qualities of the Obje&t 
of that Senſe ; it is no hard mat- 
ter for a man to fall into this O- 
pinton,that the ſame Co/oxr and 
Shape are the very qualities 
them{elves; And for the ſame 
cauſe, that Sound and Noiſe are 
the qualities of the Bell, or of | 
the Aire* And this Opinion ' 
hath been ſo long received, that 
the contrary muſt needs appear 
a great Paradox ; and yet the 
introduction of Species viſible 
and intelligible (which is ne- 
ceſſary for the maintenance of 
that Opinion) paſſing to and 
fro from the ObjetF, is worſe | 
then any Paradox, asbeing a | 


_ plain zmpoſſibility. I ſhall there- 


fore endeavour to make platn 
theſe points: 


That 


Human: Nature. 9 


| That the Subje&t wherein >. 


— Colour and Image are 
inherent, is zot the Objett 
or thing ſeen. 

That there is nothing With- 
out us (really) which we 
call an Image or Colour. 

That the ſaid Image or Co- 
lour is but an apparition . 
unto us of the ſotion: a- 

Sitation or alteration 
which the' O5jet# work- 
eth in the Brain , or ſpi- 
rits, or ſome internal . 
ſubſtance of the head. . 
That as in Vi/fou, ſoalfoin - 
conceptions that. ariſe 
from the other Sexes, the 
ſub;eA of their ;2herence 

is not the O5jeF, bur the. 

Sentient. 


int! 


10 Humane Nature. 
5 Every man hath ſo much ex- 
perience as to have ſeen the Sr 


and the other viſible Obje&s by 
refection in- the Water and 


. Glaſſes; and this alone is ſuffici- 


ent for tkis concluſion, that Co- 
lour and Image may be there 
where the thing ſeen is not. But 
becauſe it may be ſaid that not- 
withſtanding the mage in the 
water be not in the Obje&, but 
a.thing meerly PhantaFtical, yet 
rchere may be co/oxr really inthe 
thing it ſelf : I will urge further 
chis experience, That divers 
times men ſee direfly the /ame- 
Obje adonble, as two Candles 
ior oze, which may happen from 
diſtemper or otherwiſe without | 
diſtemper if a man will, the. || 
Organs. being either. in. their 


rishc temper, or equally diſtem- | 


pered, the Colowrs and Figures 
ig two ſuch Images of the ſame 
thing cannot be inherent there- 
in, 


Humane Nature. 11 


in, becauſe the thing iſeen can. 
not be in zo places. 

Oxe of theſe Images therefore 
is ot inherent 1n the ObjeR: 
but ſeeing the Organs of the 
Gght are then in equal temper 
or diſtemper, the oze of them 1s 
no more inherent then the 0- 
ther ; and conſequently zeither 
of them both arein the Object; 
which is the. firit Propoſition, . 
mentioned in the precedent. 
number. .- 

6 Secondly, that the Image of 
any thing by Reflett:0n.ina glaſs 
or water or the like; is ot any. 
thing ix or behind the Glaſle,or 
1n0r under the water,every man - 
| may grant to himſelf ; whichis- 
'| the.Second Propoſition; 
| -— For the Third, weareto 
| conſider, . Firſt that every great 
agitation Or concuſſion Of the. 
' Brain ( asit happeneth froma. 
{troak, eſpecially if the ons 
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12 Humane Nature. 
be upon theeye ) whereby the 
Opcick nerve ſuffereth any great 
violence, there appeareth before 


_ theeyesa certain /ight , which 


light 1s norhing withoxt, but-an 
apparition only, all thar is real 
being the concuſſion or motion 
of the parts of that Nerve; from 
which experience we may con. 
clude, That apparition of light is 


really nothing but motion within. | 
It therefore from /ucide bodies: | 
there can be derived m20t:0n fo 
as to afte&the Optick Nerve in. | 
ſuch manner as is proper there- | 
unto,there will follow an Image | 
of lighr ſomewhere 1n char line | 
by which the motion.was laſt | 
derived to theeye; Thatis to. | 
fay., In che ObjeR, if we look. 


directly on it, and in the Glafle 


. or Water, when we look upon. 
it in.the line of reflection, which. 
ineffec is the Third Propoſicts. 
on.; namely , That Image and 


Colour 


+ 
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Colour is but an apparitionto A+ 
us of that motion, agitation, or 
alteration which *che ObjeX 
worketh in the Brain,or Spiritss 
or ſome :zternal ſubſtance inthe 
head. | 

8, But that from all lucide, - 
ſhining, and illuminate Bodies, 
there 18a motion produced to the- 
eye, and, thorow the eye, to the 
Optick nerve, and fo into the 
Brain, by which that apparition 
of Light or Colour is afteRed,is. 
not hard to prove. And firſt,it 
isevident thatthe Fire,the one- 
ly lacide body here upon earth, 
worketh by motion equally every 
way ; inſomuch as the motion 
thereof /opped or incloſed, it is- 
preſently extizeniſhed, and no 
more Fire. And further,that that 
motion whereby the Fire work- 
eth,is dilatienand contrattion of 
it ſclf a/rernately,commonly cal- 
led [cinti/l/ation or glowing , is-. 

| | mani: 


14 Humane Nature. 


: manifeſt alſo by. experience. 


From ſuch orion in the Fire, 
muſt needs ariſe a rejeioz or 
caſting from it ſelf of that part 
of the medium which is conri- 
guons tot, whereby that part 
alſo rejefteth the »exr, and fo 
ſucceſſively one part beateth 


back another to the. very eye; 


and in the ſame manner the ex- 


teriour. part of the eye preſ-. 


ſeth the ;nteriozr, (the Laws of 
refraction ill obſerved. ) Now 
the-interiour coat of the Eye is 


nothing elſe but a piece of the. 


Optick. nerve; and therefore: 
the motion is ſtil] continued. 
thereby into the Brain, and by 


reſiſtance or reattion of the: 
Brain, ..is alſo.a rebo##d into the. 
Optick nerve-again ; which we. 


Not concerving 45 motion or re- 


bound from Within ,do think it 


is Without, and callit /zght; as 
bath. been already ſhewed by. 


the. 
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the experience of a ſtroak, We 
have no reaſon to doubt, that 
the fountain of Light, the Sx, 
worketh by any otherways then 
the F:re, atleaſtin this matter. 
And thus all-vi/joz hath its Ori- 
oinal from ſuch motion asis here 
deſcribed : for where there is 
no Light,there is no Sight; and 


therefore Coloxrr alſo muſt be 


the ſame- thing with Light » as 
being the effet of the: lucide 
Boches:: their difference being 
onely this, that when the Light 
cometh aire#ly from the Foun- 
tain tothe Eye, or i#direfly by 
reflection from c/ean and polite 
' Bodies, and ſuch as have %st 
| any particular motion. internal 
; toalter it, wecall it Zghr ; but 
when'it cometh to the eye by 
refletionfrom ##even, rough 


and coarſe Bodies ,' (or ſuch ag 


are afte&ed with internal moti.. 
on of their own that may altex 


it ) 
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 1n our ſelves. 


this , thatthe one is pare, and 
the other perturbed Light, By 


that which hath been ſaid , not | 
onely the truth of the Third | 
Propoſition, bur alſo the whole | 
manner of producing Light and | 


Colour, ts apparent. 


9. As Colour is not inherent | 
in the Obje&, * bur an effe& | 
thereof upon us, cauſed by ſuch | 


motion in the Obje& as hath 


been deſcribed: . ſo neither is-| 
Sound in the thing we hear, but | 
One manifeſt 
fipne thereof, is, that asa man | 
may ſee,fo alſo he may hear dowu- | 
ble or rreble, by multiplication | 
of Ecchoes, which Ecchoes are: | 


ſounds as well as the Original ; 
and ot being in one and the 
ſame place, cannot be inherent 


in the Body that maketh them : | 
Nothing can make any thing. 
| Which. 
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. it ) then we callit Colowr » C0- | | 
lonr and Lighr difteriug onely in | 
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which is not in it ſelf: the Clap- 
per hath no /o#xd in it, but m20t5- 
ox, and maketh motion in the 
internal parts ofthe Bell; ſo 
the Bel{ hath motion, and not 
ſound ; that imparteth motion 


tothe Air, and the Air hath 


motion, but not ſound ; the Ar 
imparteth ,motion by the Ear 
and Nerve unto the Brain; and 
the Brain hath motion, but nc t 
ſound : from the Brain, itre- 
boundeth back into the Nerves 
outward, and thence it becom- 
eth an apparition without which 
we call So#ud. And to proceed 
to the reſt of the Sexſes, itis 
apparent enough,that the Smel 
and Taſte of the ſame thing, 
are not the ſame to every man, 
and therefore are »ot in the 
thing /melt or taſted, but in the 
men. $9 likewiſe the heat we 
feel from the fire is manifeſtly in 
#5, and isquite different wo 

tne 


A 
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the heat which is in the fre: for 
exr heat is pleaſure Or pains ac- 
cording as it is great Or mode- 
rate; but inthe coa/chere 1s no 
ſuch thing. By this the Fourth 
and laſt Propoſition is proved, 
viz, That as in viſion, ſo alſo in 
conceptions that ariſe from other 
ſenſes, the ſubjet of their inhe- 
rence is not in the Object, but 
in the Sentient. 

10. And from hence alſo it 
followeth, that whatſoever ac- 


cidents Or qualities our Senſes 


make us think there be inthe 
Woerld,chey be not there, but are 


ſeeming and apparitions onely : | 
the things that really are inthe | 
world without us, are thoſe »zo- | 
tions by which theſe ſeemings | 
are cauſed. And this is the great | 


deception of ſenſe , which allo is 


to be by ſenſe correfed : for as | 


ſenſtelleth me,whenl ſee d:reft- 


ly,that the colour ſeemeth to be 
10 
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in the objeR;ſo alſo ſenſe telleth 
me,when 1 ſee by refle&:oz, that 
Colour is in the Objea. 


CHAP.IIT. 


I- Imagination defined. 
2. Sl ep and Dreams defined. 
| © 3. Canſes of Dreams. 
4. Fiftion defined. 
5. Phanta/ms defined. 
6. Remembrances defined. 
7. Wherein Remembrance 
confiſteth. 
8.Why, in a Dream &4 man ne- 
. ver thinks he Dreams. 
9.Why few things ſeem ſtrange 
in Dreams. 
10. T hat a Dream may be ta- 
ken for reality and Viſion. 


| A Sſtanding water put into 
| A motion by the ſtroke of a 
ſteon, or blaſt of winde , doth 


x0s 
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; not preſently give over moving 
as ſoon as the winde ceaſeth, or 
. the ſtone ſetleth: ſo either 
doth the effe& ceaſe which the 
Objeft hath wronght upon the 
Brain, ſo ſoon as ever» by 
turning aſide of the Organs the 
Objett ceaſethto work; that is 
to ſay, Though the Ser/e be paſt, 
the Image or conception re- 
maineth ; - but more ob/cxre 


while we are awake, becauſe | 
ſome 06je& or other continual- : 


ly plieth and ſolliciteth our eyes 


and ears, keeping the Mind in | 


4 ffrenger motion, whereby the 


weaker doth nor eaſily appear. | 
And this obſcure conception is | 
that we call Phantafie, or 
Imagination: Imagination be- | 


ing {todefineit ) conception re- 

\maining, and by little and little 
decaying from and after the -afl 
of Senſe. 


2. But when preſent Senſe is 


ſha, | Wm. J nfs. +. Mr A PO q ads 
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zot,as in Sleep, there the Ima- Y 


ges remaining after Senſe(when 
there be many) as in Dreams, 
are not obſcure, but Frong and 
clear, as in Senſe it ſelf. The 
reaſon is, That which obſcured 
and made the conceptions weak, 
namely Senſe, and preſent ope- 
ration of the Obje&,is removed: 
. for Sleep is the privation of the 
att of Sexſe,(the power remain- 
ing) and Dreams are the Ima- 
gination of them that ſleep. 

3. The cax/es of Dreams (if 
they be natural)are the attions 
or violence of the :»Ward parts 
- of a man upon his Brain, by 
which the paſſages of Senſe by 
Sleep benummea,are reffored to 
their motion. The ſignes by 
which this appeareth to be ſo, 
are the differences of Dreams 
(old men commonly dream oft- 
ner,and have their dreams more 
painfull then young) proceed- 


ing. 
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ing from the different accidents 
of mans body; as Dreams of 
Luſt, as Dreams of Anger , ac- 
cording as the Heart , or other 
parts within, work more or leſs 
upon the Brain, by more or leſs 
heat ; ſoalſo the deſcents of 
different /orrs of Flegm maketh 
- usa dream of different taſts of 
meates and drinks; and I believe | 
there is a reciprocation of mo- 
tion from the Brain to the Vital 
parts, and back from the Vital 
parts. to the Brain ; whereby 
not onely Imagination beget- 
teth-m20tioz in thoſe parts , 'but 
alſo motion in thoſe parts beget- 
teth Imagination like to that by 
whichit was begotten. .If this 
be true, and that /ad imaginati- 
ons nouriſh the Spleen, thenwe 
ſeealſo a cauſe, why a ſtrong 
Spleen reciprocally cauſeth fear- 
ful dreams , and why the effedts | 
of Laſciviouſneſs may in 4 
+229 dream 
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dream produce the image of '%Z* 


ſome perſon - that had caxſed 
them. Another ſigne thatdreams 
are cauſed by the action of the 
inward parts, is the d:/order and 
caſual conſequence of one con- 
ception or image to another:for 
when we are wakingithe antece- 
dent thought or conception 1n- 
troduceth & is cauſe-of the cox- 
[equent,(as the water followeth 
a mans finger upon 2 dry & level 
table) butin Dreams there is 
commonly »o coherence, (and 
when there is, it is by chance) 
which muſt needs proceed from 
this, That the braiz in dreams is 
not reſtored tO its motion ineye- 
ry part alike; whereby it cometh 
to paſs,that our thoughtsappear 
like the Stars between the flying 
Clouds, not in the order which 
a man wculd chuſe to obſerve 


| them, but as the uncertain flight 


of broken Clouds permits. . 
| 4. AS 
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4. As when the water, or any | 
liquid thing, moved art once by | C 
divers movents, receiveth oze | ; 
motion compounded of them | ” 
all ; ſoalſothe Brain or Spirit BY 
therein, having been ſtirred by | 
divers Objets, compoſeth an | 
Imagination of divers concepti-. | © 
ons that appeared ſingle to the q 

W 
in 
uf 
In 


Senſe. As for Example,the Senſe | 
ſheweth at one time the figure | 
of a mountain, and at another | | * 
time the colour of 50/7 ; but the | 
Imagination afterwards hath | 
them both at once ina goldey | of 

th 
20#u4tain, From the ſame cauſe | 
it is, there appeareth unto us; 
caftles in the air, Chimera's, 

are 
and other monſters which are| |, p 
not in Rerum Natura, but have| | 

c 
been conceived by the Senſein 
pieces at ſeveral times. And this 
compoſition is that which we|_ | 
commonly call Fiz of the Cs 


Minde. 
There! "he 


cen 


| 


| 
| 
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 Thete is yet another kinde of 's 


Imagination, which for clear - 
| neſs contendeth with Senſe, as 
well is a Dream; and that is, 


when the a&i0z of Senſe bath 


been /ozg-or vehement : and the 
experience- thereof is more fre- 
quent in the Senſe of Seeing, 


| then [the reſt. An Example 


whereof is, the Image remain- 
ing before the eye after looking 
upon the Sz. Alfo, thoſe little 
Images that appear before the 
eyes in. the dark; whereof I 
think every. man hath experi- 


_ ence,(but they moſt of all, who 


are timmoro0ns or ſuperſtitious ) 
are Examples of the fame. And 
theſe, for diſtintion-fake, ma 
be called Phanta/ms. | 

6. By the Senſes, which are 
numbred according to the Or- 


- ans tobe five, we take notice 


(as hath been faid already) of 


the objeAs w:thoxr us; a nd that 


C notice 


(HEAR 
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»otice 18 Our conception thereof : | 
buc we take notice alſo ſome | 
way or other of our conceprions: 


for when the conception of the 
ſame thing. cometh. agaiv, we 
take notice that is agar ; that is 


to ſay, that we have had the | 
ſame conception before;zwhich is | 


as much as to. imagin a thing 
paſt; which is impoſſible to the 


— 


Senſe, which is onely of things | 


pre'ent. This therefore may be 


accounted a Sixth Senſe , but | 


internal, ( not external, asthe 
reſt) and is commonly called 
Remembrance. 

7. For the manner by which 
we take notice of a conception 
pat we are toremember, that 
inthe definition of Imagination, 
is ſaid to bea Conception by 
little and little decaying, or 
growing more ob/cxyre. An ob- 
{cure conception is that which 
repreſenceth the Whole objeft 
rogether, 
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| together, but yoxe of the ſmaller Y+ 
| parts by themſelves; and as 


| more 0r fewer parts be repreſen- 
ted , ſo 1s the conception or re- 
| preſentation ſaid to be ore or 
leſs clear. Seeing then.the co- 
ception, which whenit was firſt 
produced by Senſe, was clear, 
and repreſented the parts of the 
| obje&t aiſtindly; and whenir 
cometh, agaiz is ebſcure,we tind 
miſſing ſomewhat that we ex- 
pected ; by which we judge it 
paſt and decayed. For Example, 
a man that is preſent in a for- 
raign City , ſeeth not onely 
Whole ſtreets, but can alſo diſtin- 
Suiſh particular houſes, and 
parts of houſes, but departed 
thence, he cannot diſtinguiſh 
them ſo particularly in his 
minde as he did, ſome hox/e or 
- turning eſcaping him: yet is this 
toremember ; when afterwards 
there eſcapeth him more parti- 

C2 culars» 
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culars, this is alſo to remember, | 
In proceſs of 
time, the mage of the City re- | 


but »ot ſo well. 


turneth but as a maſs of -build- 
ing ezely whichis a/meft to have 
forgotten it. Seeing then Re- 
membrance is more or leſs,as we 


finde more or leſs obſcurity, | 


Why may.notwe well think Re- 


membrance torbe nothing elſe 


but the.5ſing of parts , which 


.every man expecteth ſhould ſuc- 
.ceed after they have a concepti- 
.on of the whole? To ſee ata 
great.diſtance of place, and to |. 
remember at great diſtance of | 
time, is to have like conceptions 


of the thing : for there wanteth 


diſtinction of parts in both z the 


one conception being weak by 


operation at diſtance, the other 


by decay. 


8. And from this that hath | 
been faid, there followeth, That 
Aa mancan ever know he dream- 


eth; 
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. eth;he may dream he dowubreth 


whether it be a dream or no: 
but the clearneſs of the Imagi- 


nation repreſenteth every thing 


with as many Jo as doth 
Senſe it ſelf, an 

he can take notice of nothing 
but as preſent; whereas to think 
he dreameth, is to think thoſe 
his Conceptions, that is to ſay, 
obſcurer then they were inthe 
Senfe : ſo that he mult think 
them both as clear, and not as 
clear as Senſe; which is tmpoſſi- 
ble. 

' 9, From the ſame ground it 
proceedeth, that men Wonder 
not in their dreams at place and 
p rſons, as they would do 
waking: for waking, a man 
would think it ſtrange to bein a 
place where he never was be- 
fore, and remember nothing of 


| how he came there; but in a 


dream, there cometh little of 
C2 chat 


conſequently, . 
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that kinde into conſideration, 


The: c/earneſs of conception in 


a dream, taketh away aiſtrn#, 
unleſs the ftranreneſs be exceſ- 


ſve, as tothink himſelf fallen | 


from on high without hurt, and 
then moſtcommonly he Wakerh, 

10.. Nor 1s it poſſible for a 
manto be ſo far deceived, as 
when his dream is paſ# to think 
it real : for if he dream of iuch 
_ as are -ordinarily in his 
minde, and in ſuch order as he 
uſeth to do waking , and withal 


that he laid himdown to fleep in | 


the place where:he finderh him. 


ſelf when he awaketh; all which | 
may happen; I know. no p/Tyez | 
or mark by which he can.diſcern | 
whether it were a dream or not, | 


and therefore do the leſs won- 


——  —— — 


—  — —— 


derto hear a man ſometimes to 


tell his dream for a truth, or to 
take it for a Viſion. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


1: Diſcourſe, : 
2 The cauſe of coherence of 
T houghts. 


3 Rangmg. 


CT ET nm eames. 
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4. Sagacity. 

5 Remimſcence, 

6. Experience. 

7. ExDetFation. 

$. Conjelture. 

9. Szgnes, 

IO. Pradence. 

11. Caveats of concluding 
from Experience. 


# ſucceſſien of concepti- 
ons in the Minde , ſeries or 
conſequence of one after ano. 
ther, may be caſ#al and incohe. * 
rent, as in dreams for the moſt 
part ; and it. may be orderly, as 
when the former thought in- 
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32 Humane Nature. 
troduceth the later ; and this is}. 
diſcourſe of the Minde. But be. 
cauſe the word Diſcourſe is 
commonly taken for the cohe-| 
reuce and conſequence of! 
words, Iwill, to avoid equivo« | 
cation,call it di/carfox. | 
2. The canſe of the coherence | 
or conſequence of one concepti- 
on to another, is their firlt co. 
herence or conſequence at that \ 
time when they are- produced 
by Senſe : As for Exatnple, | 
from S. Andr:w the- minde cun- | 
neth to S. Perer , becauſe their | 
names are read together ;-from- 
S. Peter to a ſtone, for the ſame | 
cauſe ; from fore to foundation, | 
becauſe we ſee them rogether ; 
and for the-ſame cauſe, from | 
Foundation to ({hurch, and | 
from Church to People, and 
from People to Twmmult :; and 
according to this example , the. | 
Minde may run almoſt. from any 
thing 
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thing to any thing. But as in 4+ 


the Sexuſe the conception of 
Cauſe and Efte& may ſucceed 

one another, ſo may they after 

Senſe in the Imagination : Ard: 
tor the molt part they do ſo ; the: 
cauſe whereof is the- appetite of 
them, who, having a conception 
of the end, have next unto 1t a 
conception of the next nears to 
thatend ; As, when a man, from 
a thought of; Honour, to which 
he hath anappetite , .cometh to | 
the thought of wiſdom , which 
ts the next means thereunto 3 

and from thence to the thought . 
of Fudie , which is rhe. next 

means to. wiſdom. . 

- To-omit: that. kinde of 
Dikcurlion by which we proceed 
from any. thing to any thing, 
there are of the other kinde 4i- 
vers ſorts : As firſt, inthe Sex/es 
there are certain coberences, of 
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ranging: Examples whereof | 


are; A man caſteth his eye up- 


on the grouzd,to look about for | 
ſome /mall thing loſt;the hounds | 
ca:ting about at a fault in hunt- | 
_ 1ng;and the ranging of Spaniels: 


and herein we- take a beginning 
arbitrary. 
4. Another ſort of Diſcurſion 


11s , whenthe apperite giveth a 


man his beginning, as inthe Ex- 
ample before, where. Honour 
ro which a man hath appetite , 


' maketl} him think upon the 


next means of attaining it, and 


that again ofthe next, 9c, And | 


rhis the Latines call Sagacites, 
aad We may call Hyzting or 
tracing, as dogstrace beaſts by 
the ſmell,. and men- hunt chem 
by- their footſteps; or as men 
hunt after Riches, Place, or 

Knowledge. 
 5..1There is yet another kinde 
af” Diſcurſion- beginning on 
Tae: 
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- the appetite to recover ſome- 


thing loſt , proceeding from the 


| preſent backwara,from thoughc 


of the place where we »w//5 ar, 
to the thought ofthe place 
from whence we came /aft; and 
from the thought of that , to 
the thought of a place before, 
till we have in our. minde ſome 
place wherein we had the thing 
we miſs; andthis is called Re- 

miniſcences 
6. The remembrance of ſuc- 
ceſſion of one thing to anocher, 
that is, of what was aztecedent, 
and what co[equent, and what 
concomitant , 1scalled an Expe- 
riment 5. Whether the ſame be 
made by us.vo/untarily, as 
when- a man putteth any thing 
into the fire, to ſee-what eftet 
the fire will produce upon it ; or 
zot made by us, as when we re- 
member a fair morning. after a 
red evening. To.have had many 
Experie 
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experiments, 15 that we call Ex- 
perience, which is nothing elſe 
but remembrance of what An- | 
recedents have been: followed | 
by what Conſequents, | 
7.. No man can have in his 
minde a conception of the f#-- 
ture ; for the future is #07 yer : | 
bur of our conceptions- of the. 
paſt , we make a furure ; or ra- 
ther, call paſt,furere relatively.. 
Thus after a man hath: been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee like antecedents. 
follow: by. like conſequents , 
he ſeeth the like 

come to paſs to any thing he had | 
ſeen before -, he looks there 
ſhould follow it the ſame that 
followed then: As for Example, 
becauſe: a man hath often ſeen. 
offences followed . by puniſh- 
ment,when he ſeeth an offence 
in preſents - he thinketh' puniſh. 
ment to be conſequent thereto; 
but conſequent unto that which 


a 


whenſoever 


| 
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' is preſent, men call future: And 


thus we make remembrance to 
be the previ/ſ/on of things to 
come, or expettation or pre- 
ſumption of the future. 

8. Inthe ſame manner, ifa- 
man ſeeth in preſent that which 
be hath ſeen before, . he thinks. 
that that which was antecedent 
to that which he ſaw before, is- 
alſo antecedent. to that he pre- 
fently ſeeth : . As for Example, 


he that hath ſeenthe aſhes re- 


main after- the fire; and now 
apain ſeeth aſhes, concladeth 
again there hath been fire : And. 
this is called again conjeFare of 
_e paſt , or preſumption of the 
act. | 

9. When a man hath/> often 
obſerved like antecedents to be 
followed by like confequents, 
that whexſcever he feeththeian- 


 'recedent , he looketh again for 


the conſequent; or when he. 
ſeeth . 


' 
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ſeeth the conſequent , maketh 
account there hath been the 
like antecedent ;-then he calleth 
both the. Antecedent. and. the 
Conſequent $:gnes one of ano- 
ther, as Clouds are {ignes of 
Rain to come, and Rain of 
Clouds paſt. 

10, This taking of Signes by 


ww 


experience,is that wherein men | 


do ordinarily think , the diffe- 


rence ſtands between man and ' * 
. manin Wi/dom, by which they 


commonly underſtand a mans 
whole ability or power cognitive; 
but this is an: erroxr : for the 
Signes are but conjefnral ; and 
according as they have often or 


ſeldom failed , ſo their aſſurance | 


ismore or leſs ; but never full 
and eviaent , for thougha man 


have always ſeen the day and 


night to. follow . one . another 


that 
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-hitherto , yet can he not thence | 
conclude they ſhall do ſo, or 
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| + that they have done ſo eternal- + 


| ly: Experience concludeth- no- 
| | thing #niver/ally. If the Signes 


| hit twenty times for one: miſ- 

ſing , a man may lay a Wager of 

| Twenty to One of the event ; 
| | but may not conclude it for a 
| Truth. But by this it is plain, 
| that they ſhall conjefare beſt, 
that have 29ſt experience ,. be- 
| cauſe they have moſt Signes to 
' conjecture by ; which is the 
| reaſon o/d men are more prudent, 
| that is, conjecure better cereris 
| paribus then young : for; being 
| 61d, they remember more; and 
| Experience 1s but remembrance. 
| And ez of quick imagination 
ceteris paribus are more prudent 
then thoſe whoſe imaginations 
are ſlowe : for - they - obſerve 

more in /eſ5 time; - Prudence is 
nothing .bue ConjeRure from 
Experience, or taking of. Signes 
irom Experience warily, _ 

| Taam. 
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that the experiments from 
which he taketh ſuch Signes be] ,, 
all remembred, for elſe the! 
Caſes are not alike that ſeem| ,, 
ſo.. -| of 
T1. As in Conjecure concer-| , 
ning things paſt and future,it is] ; 
Prudence to conclude from Ex-| ;, 
perience, what is like to come} ;, 
ro paſs, or to have paſſed alrea-| x, 
dy; ſo itis an errour to con-, | 
clude from it, thatzz 5ſoorſo| , 
called; thatistoſay, We can-| 
not from Experience conclude, 
that any thing is to be called juſt! 
or z2njuſt, true or falſe , or any. 
Propoſition #niver/al whatſoe--! 
ver, exctptit be from Remem- 
brance of che uſe of. names im. 
poſed arbitrarily-by men : For 
Example, to:have heard a ſen- 
rence given'inthelike caſe , the 
like ſentence a. thouſand times. 
 as:not enough to conclude that | 
_ the. Senrence. is jul; theugh 
Part | mult. 
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moſt men have no other means 4+ 


to conclude by: Bur it is »e- 


© ceſſary , for the drawing of ſuch 
| concluſion, to rrace and finde 


out, by many Experiences, what 
men do mean by calling things 
jalt and unjaft, Further, there 
is anther Caveat to be taken 


| 1n concluding by Experience, 
| from the Tenth Se&ion of the 
| ſecond Chapter;that is, that we 


conclude ſuch things to be with= 
out that are within us. 
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—_—— UTI. 


CHAP.. V, | 


1 , Of Marks. | 
2. Names or appellations. 


3: Names poſitive and privas| 


tives 
4+. Advantage of Names 


maketh us capable of Si! 


EHCE. 


5. Names univerſal and fin, 


gnlar. 


6. Univerſals not in rerum 


natura, 


7, Equtuocal names. 
8, Underſtanding. 


9. Affirmation , Negation, 


Propoſition, 

10.Treth, Falſity. 

I1. Ratiocination, 

12, According to Reaſon, 
againſt Reaſon. 


13- Names cauſes of Knows | 


ledge, ſo of Erronr. 
I4. Tranſla* 


( 
[ 
2 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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14. Tranſlation of the Di/- 
courſe of the Minae. into 
the aiſcourſe of the 
T ongue, and of the errours 
thence proceeding, 


C Eeing the /zcceſion of Con- 
ceptions in the A7;z4e are 
cauſed as hath been ſaid before, 
by the ſucceſſion they had oneto- 
another when they were produ- 
ced by the Sen[es,& that there is 
no conception that hath not bin 
produced immediately before 
or afrer innumerable others, .by 
the innnmerable a.Is of Senſe ;. 
it muſt needs follow., that one 
Conception followeth ot ano- 
ther according to our elefFion , 
and the ne2d we have. of them,. 
but aS it chanceth us to hear or. 
ſee ſuch things as ſhall bring. 
them to our minde. The expe- 


- Tience we have hereof, is in ſuch 


brute beaſts, which, having the 
pro- 


ores Ee ene 
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providence to hide the remains} 
and ſuperfluity of their meat, 
do nevertheleſs want the re-| 
membrance of the place where 
they hideit, and thereby make 
no benefit thereof in their hun-| 
Ser; but Man,who in this point| 
beginneth to rank himſelf ſome-| 
what above the nature of Beaſts, | 
hath obſerved and remembred 
the cauſe of this defe&t, and to | 
amend the ſame,hath imagined | 
or deviſed to ſet up a viſible or | 


other ſenſible mark , the which, | 
when he ſeeth it again, may | 
bring to his minde the thought 


he had when he ſet it up. A. 
mark therefore is a ſenſible ob-. 


k 
£ 
| 
: 
[3 


| 


jef# which” a man erecteth vo- | 
lantarily to himſelf , to the end | * 
to remember thereby ſomewhat 
paſt, when the ſame is objected 
to his Senſe again : As men that 
have paſt by a Rock at Sea, ſet 
up ſome mark, thereby to 7e- 
| member 
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member their former danger, 


and avoid it. | 
2. In the number of theſe 


warks,are thoſe humane voices 


which we call the »ames or ap- 
pellations of things ſenſible by 
the ear , by which we recal into 
our minde ſome conceptions of 


the things to which we gave 


thoſe names or appellations ; as 


| the appellation white bringeth 
| toremembrance the quality of 


fuch objects as produce that co- 


| four or conception in us. A 


name Or appellation therefore is 
the voice of a man arbitrary, 
impoſed for a 9z«7k to bring 1n- 


_| to his minde ſome conception 


concerning the thing on which 
it is impoſed, 

3- Things named, are either 
the objef&s themſelves,as a man 3 


- or the conception it ſelf that we 


have of man : as ſhape and mo- 
tion ; or ſome privation, which 
1s 
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15 when we conceive that there 
is ſomething which we conceive 
not,in him; as when we conceive 
he is not juſt, not finite,we give 
him thename of anjuſt, of inf 


nite,which ſignifie privation orſ 


defe@t ; and to the-privations 
themſelves we give the names of 
10juſtice and 'infiniteneſs:ſo that 


here be zWwo ſorts of names; | 
one of chizgs,in which we con- 


ceive ſomething; or of the con- 
ceptions themſelves , which are 
called poſitive ; 'the other of 
things wherein we conceive pri- 
vation or defet, and thoſe 
names are called privative. 

4. By the advantage of names 
it is that we are capable of Sci- 
exce, Which Beaſts, for want of 
them are not; nor Man,, with- 
out the uſe of them : for as a 


Reaſt mifſeth not one-or two | 


out of many her young ones, 
for want of thoſe names of or- 
der, 
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| der, One, Two, and Three, and F. 
| which-we call zumber ; ſo nej- 
| therwould:a Man, without re- 
| peating orally or mentally the 
| words of number, know.how 
| many pieces of money or other 
;| things lie before him. 
| . 5, Seeing there be many con- 
| ceptions of oe and the ſame 
| thing, and for every conception 
| wegive it a /everal name.; it 
| followeth that for one and the 
| famethingwe have many names 
| or| attributes ; as to the ſame 
man we give the appellations of 
| juſt, valiant, &c. for divers ver- 
res, Of ſtrong , comly , &c. for 
divers qualities of the body.And 
again becauſe from divers things 
we receive like conceptions, ma- 
ny things muſt needs. have the 
ſame appellation: as, to all 
- things we /ce , we give the ſame 
name of vifble ; and to all 
things we /ee moveable » we 
| | SiVE 
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have been, or ſhall be inthe 


in general , deceiving them- 
ſelves, by taking the univerſal or; 


give the appellation of moves: 
ble: and thoſe names we give 
to many , are called aniverſal 
tothem all;as the name of man 
to every particular of mankinde 
ſuch appellation as we give to 
oxe onely thing, we call :zdivs 
aualt, or ſingular ; as Socrates, 
and other proper names ; or, by 


circumlocution, he that writ the! 


Tliads for Homer. | 


6. The univerſality of on 


n:me to many things, hath been 


the cauſe that men think the]. 


things are themſelves univerfal; 
and fo ſeriouſly contend, that 
beſides Peter, and John, and all 
the reſt. of the men that are, 


world., there is yet ſomething 
elſe that we call Mar, Vit nad 


general appellation, for the 


thing it fignifierth: For if one| 


ſhould 


——ae——— 
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' ſhould defire the Painter to 


make him the picure of a man, 
which is as much as td ay, of a 
man in general, he meaneth no 
more, but that the Painter 
ſhould chuſe what man he plex- 
ſeth to draw, which muſt needs 
e ſome of them that are, or 
have been, or may be; none of 
Which arex»iver/al. But when 


+ he would have him to draw the 


picture ofthe King, or any par- 
ticular perſon , he limiteth the 
Painter to that one perſon he 


chuſeth. Ir is plain therefore, 


that there is nothing aniverſal 
bt Names; which are there- 
fore called indefinite;becauſe we 
limit them not our ſelves, but 
leave them to be applied by the 
hearer:whereas a ſingular name 
is limited and reſtrained to one 
of the many things it ſignifieth; 


| as when we ſay This man,point= 
ingto him , or giving Fim his 


proper 
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proper name , or by ſome ſuch 
other way. 

7. The appellations that by 
niver/al, and common-to many 
things , are »ot always giventq 
all the particulars » (as they 
ought to be ) for, like concepti. 
ons, and like conſiderations ig 
them all; which 1s the cayk 
that many of them are mot 0f 


conſtant ſignification , but bring; 


into our minde other thoughts 
then theſe for which they were 
ordained, and thoſe are calle( 
equivaecal. As for Example, the 
word Faith ſignifiecth the ſame 
with Belief; ſometimes it ſig- 
nifieth particularly that Be- 


lief which maketh a Chriſtian,| 


and ſometime it ſignifieth the 
keeping of a promite, Alſoall 
metaphors are by . profeſſion 
equivocal ; and there is ſcarce 


any word that is not made equr| 
vecal by divers contextures 0f 


ſpeech, 


». 


os 
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' ſpeech, orby diverſity of pro- F. 


nunciation and geſture. 

- 8. This equrvocatioa of names 
maketh it difficuls to recover 
thoſe conceptions for which the 
namewas ordained ; and that 
not onely in the language of 
other men, wherein we are to 
conſider the adrift , and occaſion, 
and contexture of the ſpeech, as 
well as the words themſelves ; 
but alſo in our diſcourſe, which 
being derived from the cuſtom 
and common uſe of ſpeech , re- 
preſenteth unto us not our own 
conceptions, It 1s therefore a 
great ability in a man, out of the 
words , contexture, and other 
circumſtances of Language, 0 
deliver himfeif from Equivoca- 
tion, and ro-finde out the true 
meaning of whats faid : And 
this is it we call Underſtanding. 

9. Oftwo appellations , by 
the: help of this little Verbe z5,o0r 

D 2 {ome- 
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ſomething equivalent, we make 


an affirmation Or negation,either | 
of which in the Schools we call | 


| alſoa Propoſition, and conſiſteth 
of two appellations joyned to- 
gether by the faid Verb.:s. As 
for Example, Man is a living 
creature; orthus., Man is not 


righteous : whereof the former | 
is called an affirmation, becauſe 
the appellation Living creature | 
is poſitive ;the latter a yegative, | 
becauſe not righteous 15.priva- | 


t5ve. 
10, In every Propoſitiox , be 
it affirmative or negative , the 
later appellation either compre- 
hendeth the former, as in this 
Propoſition,Charity is a vertue, 
the .name of Vertue' compre- 
hendeth the name of Charity, 
.and many other vertues beſide; 
and then is the Propoſition ſaid 
toberrac,or truth : For, truth, 
and a true propoſition, is all one, 
ſy 
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Or elfe the /ater: appellation 
comprehendeth zo: the former: 
asin this-Propoſition,every man 
is juſt ,, the:name of Juſt com- 
prehendeth not every man z for 
Unjuſt is the name of the far 
greater part of men: And the 
Propoſition is ſaid to be fal/e,or 
falſity ; Falfity and a falſe Pro- 
poſition being alſo the ſame 
thing. | 

IT. In what manner oftwo 
Propofitions, whether both af- 
firmative, or oze affirmative, the 
her negative, is-made & Sy/{o- 
giſm, 1 forbear to write. All 
this that hath been ſaid of names 
or Propoſitions,though xeceſſu- 
1421s but dry diſcourſe : and this 
place is not for the whole Art 
of Logick, which -if I enter fur- 
ther into, T ought to purſue: Be- 
fides,it is not needfull;for there 


be few men which have not ſo. 


much natural Logick, as thereby 
D 3 .. 0 


Vt J 
watt! 


Fa 


forund indubitable by experience, 


Reaſon ; But when from his 


evident truch whatſoever, then 
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to diſcern well enough whether 


any Concluſion I ſhall make in| 
this Diſcourſe hereafter, be well 
or 111 colleted : Onely thus 
much ſay in this place , thar 
waking of Syllogi/ms 15 that we 
call Ratiocination Or Reaſons 
17g. | | 
12, Now when a man rea/or- | 
eth irom principles that are 


CO ES 


all deceptions of Senſe and e- 
quivocation of words avoided, 
the Concluſton he makerh is 
ſaid to be according to Right 


Conclufion a man may , by gool 
Ratiocination , derive that 
which is contradiffory to any 


heis ſaid ro have concluded 
againſt Reaſon ; And ſucha 
Conciuſion 1s called ab/wrazty. 

13. Asthe invention of names 
hath been wzeceſſary for the 


drawing 


os ls do. | m— COIY m— 
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| drawing men or of Ignorance, &% 


by calling to their remembrance 
the neceflary coherence of one 
conception to another ; ſo alſo 
bath it on the other ſide preci- 
pitated men into Erroxr : Inſo- 
munch, that whereas by the be. 
nefit of words and Ratiocination 
they exceed Braute beaſts in 
Knowledge, and the commodi- 
ties that accompany the ſame ; 
ſo they exceed them alſo in 
Errour : for , true.and fal.s are. 
things not incident to beaſts, 
| becauſe they adhere not to pro- 
poſitions and Language; nor 
have they Ratiocination, where- 
by ro multiply one untruth by 
another, as men have. 

I 4. [t is the zatzre almoſt of 
every Corporal ching,beins ofter 
moved in ons and the fame 
manner, to receive continually a 
greater and greater eaſineſs and 
aptitude to the /azze morion,in- 
D 4 ſomuch 
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ſomuch as in time the ſame be.! 


cometh ſo habitnal, that, to bee 
get it, there needs no more 
then to begiz it. The Paſſions of 
man, as they are the beginning 
of voluntary. motions; ſo are 


they the beginning of Fpeech, | 


which is the motion. of the 
rongue. And men deſiring to 
{hew others the Knowledge, 


Opinions, conceptions and pal- | 


{ftons: which are in themſelves, 


and to that end having invented | 


Langwage , have by that means 
transferred all that diſc#rſion of 
their zzinde mentioned in the 
former Chapter , by the x0210n 
of their zovgues, into diſcourſe 
of words: And Ratio now is 
but Oratio, for the moſt part, 
wherein Cuſtom hath ſo great a 
power,, that the Minde ſuggelt- 
eth onely the firſt word ; the 
reſt follow hab:txally , and are 
not followed by the Minde; as It 

is 
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' is with Beggers, when they ſay &. 
.| their Pater noſter, putting to- 
gether ſuch words, and in ſach 
manner, as in their education 
they have learned from their 
, Nurſes, from their Companies, 
or from their Teachers, .having: 
no Images Or (onceptions 1n. 
their Minde: anſwering to the. 
words-they ſpeak-: and as they: 
have learned themſelves,ſo they 
teach poſterity. Now it. we: 
conſider the power of thoſe de-- 
ceptions of the Senſe mentioned 
Chap. 2; Se.” 10. and alſo how. 
unconſtantly- names have been 
ſetled, and how ſubje@ they are 
to Equivocation , and how at-« 
verſified by paſſion, (ſcarce two 
men agreeing what is.to be cal- 
led Good,and what Evil ; what 
Liberallity , what Prodigallity ;. 
what Valour ; what Temerity.) 
and how.ſubje& men are to Pa- 
ralogiſm or fallacie in reaſoping, . 
D's * may 
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I may in a manner conclude, þ 


that ic 1s impoſhble to refyfie 
ſo many Errours of any one 
man, as muft needs proceed 
from thoſe cauſes, without be- 
Sining axeW from the very firſt 
Srounds of all. our Knowledge 
& Senſe; and inſtead of Books, 
reading over orderly ones own 
Conceptions: In which meaning, 
I take Noſce Teip/um for a pre- 


cept worthy the reputation it |. 


hach gotten. 


A 


CHAP; YI. 


* 1. Of the tWo kindes of Know-. | 


leage. 


2. . Truth aud Evideuwce ne- | 


ceſſury to KnowWleage. 
3. Evidence defined. 
4. Science defined. 
5. Suppeſition defined. 


, 


. 6.*Onnion defined. 
"7 «< Ns ils 


x." Zo Belief 
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7. Belief defined. 

8. Conſcience defined. 

9. Beliefin ſome caſes, nolefs 
from Doubt then Kaewledg. 


3 Here1s4 Story ſome- 
where, of one that 
pretends to: have been miracu-. 
foully cured of Blindneſs 
| (wherewith he was born ) by 
' $. Albane or other Saints,at the 
| Town of S. Albans 3 and thar - 
' the Duke of Gloncefſer being . 
thereto be ſatisfied of the truth 
of the Miracle:, asked the man - 
| What Colour is this > who, by 
| anſwering, It was- Green, diſ- 
| covered himſelf, and was pu- 
niſhed for a Counterfett : for 
though by his fight newly recei- 
ved he might diſtinguiſh be-_ 
tween Green, and Red, and ail. 
other Colours, as wellas any- 
that ſhould interrogate lum , 
yet he could not poſſibly know - 
| at.. 
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_ atfirſt fight which of them was 


called Green, or Red, or by any 
other name. By this we may 
underſtand, there be :Wo-kinde; 
of Knowledge, whereof the oze 


' ts- nothing elſe -but Sexſe, or 


Knowledge- original, as I have 


_ faid in the beginning of the Se- 


cond Chapter,and remembrance 


of the ſame-; the other is called: | 
Science, or knowledge of the! 


truth of Propoſitions, and how 
things are.called ; and is derived: 
f-om Underſtanding... Both of. 
theſe ſorts are but Experience; 


_ the former being-the-experience 


of the - effets- of things that 
work upor-us from witheur,and; 
the later experience men have 
fromthe proper:uſe of names itt 
Language -:_ and all Experience 
being , asThaveſaid , but Re- 
membrance , all-Knowledge is 
Ren:embrance : and of the for- 
ger, the Regiſter we keep it 

2 Boo, 9: 
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Books ,. iS called Hiſtory ; bur. 
the: Regiſters of the /ater are. 
called the Sciences. 

2, Thereare two thinge ne- 
ceſlarily implied in this word 
Knowledge; the one is Trath, 
the other Evidence: : for what 
is not Truth, can never be 
known. : . for, let a man ſay he 
knowerh a thing never ſo well, 
if the fame ſhall afterwards ap- 
pear falſe, he is driven to con- 
feſlion, that it was not. Know- 
ledge, but Opinion. . Likewiſe,if. 


thetruth be notevident, though 


a mat» holdeth - it;,. yet 1s his 
knowl:dge - thereof no more 
then theirs who hold the con-. 
trary : for if Truth were enough 
to make it Knowledge,all Truth 
were known:; which is o0t ſo. 


3. What Treth is, hach been . 


defined in the precedent Cha- 
pter;what Evidence is,I now ſet 
down:and itisthe concomitance 


© 
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of a mans coxception with the 
words that ſignifie ſuch concep- 
tion in the at of Ratiocinati- 
on: for when a man reaſoneth 
with his lips onely, to which the 
Minde ſuggeſteth onely the be- 
Sinning, and followeth not the 
words of his mouth with the 


conceptions of his minde, our of 


. cuſtom of ſo ſpeaking ; though 
he begin his Ratiacination with 
true Propoſitions , and proceed 


with certain Syllogiſms, and 


thereby make always true Con- 


cluſions ; yet are not his Con-. 


cluſions evideut to him, for 
want of the concomitance of 


conception with his words : for. 


tfthewords alone wereſufhict- 


ent, a parrat might be taught. 


as well tro know Truth, as to 
ſpeak ir. . Evidence isto Truth, 


as the Sap to the Tree, which, . 


fo far as it creepeth along with 
body and branches, keepeth 


them 
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them alive; where it forſaketh 6: 
chem , they die : for this evi- 
dence, which is meaning with 
our words,is the life of Truth. 
4. Knowledge therefore 
which we call Science, I define 
to be evidence of Trath , from 
ſome beginning or principle of 
Senſe: for the truth or a Propo- 
Hrion 15 never evident, until we 
conceive the meaning of the 
words or terms whereof it con- 
ſiſteth , which are always con- 
ceptions of the Minde : Nor cat 
we remember thoſe Concepti- 
ons, without the thing that pro- 
duced the fame by our Senſes. 
The firſt principle of knowledge 
is, that we have ſuch and ſuch 
Conceptions ; the ſecond , that 
we have thus and thus »amed 
the things whereof they are 
conceptions;the third 15,that we 
have joyzed thoſe names in ſuch. 
manner as tO make true Propo-. 
165: | {itions;. 
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« fitions; the fourth and laſtig| 
* thatwe have j9yned thoſe Pro- 
poſetions in ſuch manner as-they 
be concluding, andthe truth of 
the concluſion ſaid to be- known, 
And. of theſe two kindes of 
Knowledge , .wtereof the for- 
mer.is experience of fait, and: 
the latter of evidence of trath ;. 
as the former , if it be great, is. 
called Prudence ; ſo the later, 
if it be much , hath uſually bin 
called, both by ancient and mo- 
dern Writers, .Sapience. or. Wiſe 
dom :- and of this /ater , man 
- onely is capable. ; of the former, 
brute beaſts allo participate. 
5.. A Propoſition is ſaid to be 
| ſuppeſed , when, being nor evi- 
dent, it ts nevertheleſs admitted. 
for 4 time, to the end,that,joyn« 
ing to it other Propoſitions;, we: 
may coxclxgde ſomething ; and to. 
proceed from concluſion to Con-: 
cJuſion, for a trial. whether: the. 
ſame. 


| 


, 
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ſame wil lead.us into any abſurd (6. 


or impoſſible Concluſion;which 
if it do, then we know ſuch ſup- 
poſition to have been falfe.. 

6. But if, running thorow 
many Concluſions, we come to 
none that are abſard, then we 
think the Propoſition probable : 
likewiſe we think probable 
whatſoever Propoſition we. ad- 


| mit for truth by errour of rea- 


ſoning,or from truſting.to other 
men : And all ſuch Propoſitions 
asare admitted by zruſt or er- 
rour , we are not ſaid to know, 
but zhizk them to be true ; and 
the admittance. of them is called 
Opinion. 

7. And particularly , when 
the Opinion is admitted out of 
truſt to other men, they are ſaid 
robelieveit; and their admit- 
tance of it is called Belief, and. 


ſometimes Faith. 


8, It 1s citheir Sc;exce.or Opt» 
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2io# Which we commonly mean 
by the word Conſcience : for 
men ſay that ſuch and ſuch a 
thing is true in or upon their: 
Conſcience ; which they zever 
do,when they think it dowb:rfuls 
and therefore they k#ow or 
think they know itto be true. 


But men , when they ſay things 


upon their Conſcience, are not 
therefore preſumed certainly 
to know the truth of what 
they ſay : Tt remainerth rhen, 
that chat wotd is uſed by them 
that have an opinion, not onely 
of the 1:4 of the chinp,, but 
alfo of their kyowledg of it, to 
which the cruth of the Propoſe 
tion is conſequent. Conſcience l 
therefore define to be epinion of 
evidence. | 

9. Belief, which is the ad- 


mitting of Propoſitions upon | 


truſt, in many cafes is no les 
free from Doabt then periy 
an 


|. 
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and manifeſt Knowledge : for 
as there is nothing whereof 
there is not ſome Cauſe ; ſo, 
when there is doubt, there muſt 
be ſome Cauſe thereof concei- 
ved. Now there be many 
thinps which we receive from 


| report of others, of which it 1s 


impoſſible to imagine any cauſe 
of doubt : for, whar can be op- 
poſed againſt the conſent of all 
men, in things they can know , 
and have no cauſe to report 
otherwiſe then they are, (ſuch 
as is great part of our Hiſtories) 
unleſs a man would fay that all 
the world had coafpired to de- 
ceive him. And chus much of 
Sexſe, Imagination, Di/curſion, 
Ratiocination, and Knowledge, 
which are the as of our power 
cognitive, Or conceptive, That 
power of the inde which we 
call otive , diftereth from the 
power motzve of the bodze-: or 

the 


the power w0tive of the body} * 


to fpeakin general. | th 
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is that by which it 9overh other 
bodies, and we call ſtrength; 
but the power motive of the 
Atinde, is that by which the 
Minde giveth animal motion to 
that body wherein it exifteth ;| 4 
the as hereof are our Afﬀea;\ 10! 
65 and Paſſions, of which Ian he 


CHAP.VII. " 
Of Delight, Pain, Love, Ha U 


red. 
Appetite, Averſion, Fear. 
Good, Evil, Pulcritude,\© 


T urpitude, . 
End, Fruition, | 
Profitable, Uſe, Vain. « 
Felicity. : 
Good and Evil mixt. , 


Senſual 


, 
. 


yl 
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Senſual Delight, and Pain: 
Zo) andGrief. 


; Þ the Eight SeRion of the 
> 


(0 


ul 


Second Chapter is ſhewed, 
that conceptions and apparitions 
arenothing really, but wworion in 
ſome internal ſubſtance of the 
head; which motion zer ſtepping 
there, but proceeding to the 
heart., of neceſſity muſt there 
either help or hinder the motion 
which is called Viral: when it 
belpeth,it is called Delight,Con- 
tentment,or Pleaſure , which is 
nothing really bur motion abour 
the heart , as Conception is no 
thing but motion in che head ; 
and the Objefts that cauſe it are 
alled pleaſant or delightful , or 
by ſome nameequivalent> The 
Latines have Jucundum, 4 ju- 


| v4ndo, from helping ; and the 


ſame delight , with reference to 
the obje&, is called Love : bur 


whey 
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when ſtch motion Weakyeth or 
hindereth the vical motion,then 
it is called Pain;and in relation 
to that which cauſethit,Hatred, 
which the Latines exprelg 
ſometimes by Odium, and ſome. 
times by 7 edinum, 

2. This motion in which con- 


ſiteth Pleaſure or Pain , is allo] 


a./ol/tcetatian Or provocation ei- 
ther to draw meer to the thing 
that pleaſeth, or to retire from 
the thing that diſpleaſeth ; and 


this ſollicitation is the exdes| 
vor Or internal beginning «| | 


animal motion,which when the 
objett aelzghterh, is called appe- 
tite; Whenit diſpleaſeth, itis 


called: averfon, in reſpect of the| 
diſpleaſure preſexr;but inreſpet| : 


of the diſpleaſure expe&ea, fear. 
Sa that plea/are,love, and appe- 
tire, Which is alſo.called Deſire, 
- Axe 41ers names, far divers col. 
ſfderations of the /ame things 
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3. Every man, for hisown ©. 


part, calleth that which plea/erh, 
and* is delightfull to bimſelf, 
Good ; and that Evil which d;[- 
pleaſeth him: infomuch that 
while every man 4iffereth from 
other in conſtitution, they differ 
alſo from one another concern- 


tg the common diſtinction, of 


Good and Evil.Nor is there any 


| ſach thing as Abſolute Good- 


neſs, conſidered without relati- 
on:for even the goodneſs which 
Ke apprebendin God Almighty, 
15 hes goaaneſs tous. And as we 
call ga9dand eyz/ the things that 
pleaſe and diſpleaſe ; ſocallwe 
googneſs and badneſs the quali- 
ies or powers whereby they do 


it; And the fignes of that 


Soodneſs are called by the L,a- 
Fares 1n One Word Pelchritydo, 
and the ſjignes of evil Turpitude; 
to.which we have no words pre- 
ciſely anſwerable, 
Ry 4. A 
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4. As all Conceptions we 
nave immediately by the Sexſ, 
are, delight,or pain, or appetite, 
or fear; ſoare all the Imagine 
t20ns after Senſe. But as the 
are weaker Imaginations, ſo ar: 
they alſo weaker pleaſures, 0r 
weaker pain. 

5. As appetite is the begin 
ning of avima/ motions toward; 
ſomething that pleaſeth us; {| 
is the attaining thereof the en 
of that motion, which wee all 
call che ſcope, and aim, and final 
cauſe of rhe ſame : and when 
we attain thatend , the delight 
we have thereby is called the 
fraition : So that bonnm and þ- 
2 are different names, but for 
different conſiderations-of the 
ſame thing. | 

6. And of exds,ſome of them 
are called propingue , that is,|. 
neer at band ; others remori, 
far off : but when the ends that 
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' beneerer attaining , be compa- 


red with thoſe that be further 
off, they ate called not ends, but 
wears, and the way to thoſe. 
But fof an #rmeFend, in which 
the ancient Philoſophers have 
placed felicity;, and diſputed 
much concerning the way there- 
to, there 15no ſuch thing in this 
world, nor way to it,more then 
to Utopia: for while we live, 
we have deſires, and deſire pre. 
ſuppoſeth a further end. Thoſe 
thingswhich pleaſe us, as the 
way or means tO afurther end, 
we call profitable ; and the ſ-;/;- 
tieu of them, »ſe; and thoſe 
things that profit not, vain. 
-...7, Secingall defight is Appe- 
tite; and preſuppoſeth a farrrher 
end,rherecan be wo contentment 
bur in proceeding z and there- 
fore we are not t0 marvel,when 
we ſee:;,''thatas men attain. to 
more Rickes , Honour, or other 
SF & E Power, 


\ 


as long as in any kinde they 


have attained to the higheſt de- 
and Poetry , 'Commodrs in the 


-ticn of their thoughts inthe 
- . -contention either -of ;play or 
* [buſineſs : 'and'men juſtly com- 


: Jpering. 
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Power, ſo their appetite-conti- | 


nually groweth more-and more; 
and when they zre come to the 
utmoſt degree of ſome kinde of 
Power, they purſue ſome other, 


think "themſelves behinde any 
other : Ofithoſe therefore that 


gree of Honour and Riches, 


ſome have affected Maſtery in | 


ſome Art ; as Nero in Muſick 


Art of a -Gladiator ; 'and ſuch 
as affe& -not ſome ſuch thing, 
muſt finde diverſion-and recrea- 


plain of a great grief ,,:that they 
know not what:to do, . Felicity 
therefore , by which we: mean 


continual delight, conſiſteth. net | 


in having proſpered, ibutinpre. 
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$+ There are few things in this 
world , but eirher have mixtwre 
of good and evil , orthere is a 
chain -of them ſo neceſſarily 
linked together , that the one 


G@annot be taken without the 
other : As -for Example the 


pleaſures of Gn, and the .bitter- 
gels.of puniſhment, are inſepa- 
rable ; as-is alſo labour and ho- 


; nour, forthe moſt part. Now 


when in the whole chain the 
greater part isgood , the whole 
45 called Good ; and when the 
Evil oyer-weigheth, the whole 
is called Ev1l. 

9. There are two -ſorts of 
Bleaſure,whereof.the.oze ſeem- 
eth.co,afte&.the. corpsreal. organ 
of the Senſe, and thar.I.call ;/cn- 


ual ; the greateſt, part whereof, 


is that by which we are invited 


_ toSive cqntinuance to gur ,{pe- 


cies; and;the, next, by which a 
Man is invited -to meat, for the 
E 2 pre= 
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preſervation of his individual | 
perſon : The other ſort of De- 
lightis not particular to any part 
' of the body, and is called The 
delight of the inde, and is 
that which we call 7oy. Likewiſe 
of Pains, ſome affe&tthe- Body, 
and are therefore called the 
pains of the body ; and ſome 
zer,and thoſe are called Grief. 


——— 


CHAP.VIIJ. 


1,2-Yhere1n conſiſt the plea- 
ſures of Senſe. | 
3, + Of the Imagination , or 
Conception of power 111 man, 
5. Honour, honourable,Worth, 
6. S:gnes of honour, 
7. Reverence, 


"I 


I. Aving in the firſt $e- | 

4 4L&ion of the prece- 
dent Chapter preſuppoſed, that 
| motion | 


w 
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motion and agitation of the 
brain Which we call conception, 
to be continued 70 the heart, and 
there to be called Paſſion;1l have 
therefore obliged my ſelf, as far 
forth as I am able, to ſearch out 
and declare from what Conce- 
ption proceedeth every one of 
thoſe Paſſions which we com- 
monly take notice of: for , ſee- 
ing the things that pleaſe and 


' diſpleaſe are innumerable , and 


work innumerable ways, men 
have not taken notice but of a 
very few, which alſo are many 
of them without name. 

2. And firſt, we are to conſi- 
der, that of Conceptions there 
are three ſorts, whereof one 1s 
of that which is preſent, which 
is Sex/e ; another,of that which 
is paſt, which is Remembrance ; 
and the third,, of that which is 
future , which wecall Expetta- 
tion: all which have been mant- 
E' 3 feſtly 
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» feſtly declared in theſecond and | 


third Chapters; and every of 
theſe Conceptions 5s Pleaſun 
or Paiw preſent, And firit for 
the pleaſures of the body which 
affect the Senfe of zouch and 
#.:/te, as far forth as they be Or« 

anical., their conceptions are 
Fenfe : {0 alfo is the pleaſure of 
all exonerations of Nature : All 


which Paſſions IT have b=fore | 


named Senſual pleaſares , and 
their contrary Senſual pains: to 
which alfo may be added the 
pleaſures and difpleafures of 
Odours, if any of themthall be 
found Organical, which for the 
molt part they are not,asappea- 
reth by this experience which 


every man hath, that the ſame , 


Sm: tis, when they ſeem to pro- 


ceed from others, diſpleafe,. 


though they proceed from our 
felves; but when we think they 
proceed from our ſelves, = 

iſ. 
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diſpleaſe not,though they come 
from others :, the diſpleaſure of 
this 1s a Conception of hurt: 
thereby from thoſe Odours, as 
being. unwholeſom,and is there. 
fore a: conception of evil to 
come ,- and-not preſent, Cons. 
eerning the delight of hearing, 
K.is divers, and the Organ it ſelf 
not affected thereby : Simple 


' ſaunas pleaſe by equality, as the 


ſound of a Bell or Lute ; inſo- 
much as it feems an. equality 
continued by the percuſſion gf 
the obje&; upon the ear,is plea= 
ſure.;- ;the contrary is called 
harſaneſs ,1uch as is grating and 
{ome ather ſounds, which do 
not always affe:t the body., bur 
onely ſome time, and that with 
a kinde of horrour beginning at 
the teeth. Harmony, or many 
founds together agreeing,pleaſe 
by. the ſame reafan as the V»i- 
/on,” which is the ſound of equal 
TEL E 4. rings 
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ſtrings equally ſtretched, Sounds 
that differ in any height, pleaſe 
by inequality and equality al- 
ternate, thatis to ſay, che high- 
er note {triketh twice for one 


ſtroke of the other, whereby | 


they ſtrike together every ſe- 
cond time; as 15 well proved by 
Galileo, inthe firſt Dialogue 
concerning local motton-; where 
he alſo ſheweth,that two ſounds 
differing a fifth, delight the ear 
by an equality of ſtriking after 
two inequalities , for the higher 
note ſtriketh the ear thrice, 


while the other ſtrikes but twice + 


In like manner he ſheweth 


wherein conſiſteth the pleaſure | 


of Concord , and the diſplea- 
ſfare-of Diſcord, in other diff 
rence of notes. There is yet 
another pleaſure and diſpleaſure 


of Sounds, which conſiſteth in | 


conſequence of one note after 
another , diverſified both by ac- 


cen 


—"__" 


_ 
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, cent and meaſure; whereof 


that which pleaſeth is called air; 
but for what reaſon ſucceſſion 
in tone and meaſure is more air 
then another”, Iconfeſs I know 
not ; but I conjeQure the rea- 
ſon to be fo: that ſome of them 
imitate and revive ſome paſſion 
which otherwiſe we take no no- 
tice of, and the other nat ; for: 
no air pleaſeth but for a time,. 
no more doth Imitation... Alſo 
the pleaſures of the eye confilt 
ina certain equality of Colour: 
for Light ,, the molt glorious. of 
all Colours ,. is made: by equal 
operation of the obje&; where- 
as (, olonr is perturbed, that 18to 
ſay, unequal light ,as hath been 


faid, Chap..2. Se. 8. And' 


therefore Colours, the- more 
equality is in them, the. more 
reſplendent they. are: andas 
Harmony 1s pleaſure to the ear, 
which conſfilteth of aivers 
Es ſonnds; 


en 
RN. 
o 
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ſounds ; ſo perhaps may ſome | 
mixture of divers Colonrs bel. 


har mony co the eye, more then 
another mixture, There is yet 


another delight by the ear, | 


which happeneth onely to men 
of skill in Mnſick, which is of 


another uature, ( and not as 
theſe )conception of the preſent, 


but rejoycing of their own kill 


of which nature are the Paſſions 


of which 1 am to ſpeak next. 
3. Conception of the future, 
is but a /#ppoſition of the [ame, 


proceeditigfrom Remembrance. 
of what is-paſt; and we ſo far 


conceive that any thing will be 


hereafter , as we knoW thereis. 
ſomething at the preſent that 


hath power to -produce it : and 


that any thing. hath power now 
to produce another thing here-. 
afrer , We cannot conceive, but. 


by remembrance that it hath 


produced ihe like heretofore. 


. Wherefore 


ye 
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Wherefore all conception of F- 
future , is conception of power 
able. to produce ſomething : 
Whoſovever therefore expeRteth 
pleaſure to come, muſt conceive 
withal ſome power in himſelf 
by which the ſame may be at- 
tained. . And becauſe the paſſi- 
ons whereof lam to ſpeak next 
conſiſt 1n conception of the fu- 
ture, that is to ſay;in conception 
of power paſt, &the at tocome; 
before 1 £0 any further; I muſt 
in the next - place - ſpeak ſomes - 
what concerning this power: | 
4+ By this power- 1 mean the - 
ſfame-with the faculties of the 
Boay, Nutritive, Generative, 
Marive,. and of the Afinde , 
Knowledges and beſides theſe, 
ſych farther power as by them 
Is acquired, viz. Riches ,. Place 
of authority, Friendſhip or Fa- 
voxrr, and Good Fortune ; Which 
laſt is really nothing elſe but the 
TRELC favour - 
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favour of God Almighty, The | 


contraries of theſe are imporen- 
cies , infirmities, or defetts of 
the ſaid powers: reſpeQtively, 
And becauſe the power of one 
man reſilteth and hindereth the 
effe&s of the power of another, 
power ſimply 1s no more, but the 
exceſs of the power of one 
above: that of another : for 
equal powers.oppoſed,, deſtroy 
one another; and ſuch their 
oppoſition is called Contention. 
5-. The ſignes by which we 
know our own poWer, are thoſe 
actions which proceed fromthe 
ſame; and the fignes by which 
ether wen Know 1t, areſuch'a#:- 
ons ,. geſture , countenance and 
ſpeech as uſually ſuch powers 
produce : :and the acknowledge» 
2ent.of power iscalled "Honour; 
and to honour a man inwardly, 
i3 to conceive. or acknowledge 
that that man haththe oddes or 
excels 


_— 
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exceſs of that power above him 
with whom he contendeth or 
compareth himſelf. And ho- 
nourable are rhoſe fignes for 
which one man acknowledpeth 
power or exceſs above his con- 
current in another: As for Exam- 
ple, Beauty of perſon, conſiſting 
ina lively aſpe& ofthe counte- 
nance, & other ſigns of natural 
heat,are honorable,being ſignes 
precedent of power generative, 
and much iſſue; as alſo, general 
reputation among thoſe of the 
other ſex , becauſe ſignes conſe- 
quent: of che ſame. And: aQi- 
ons proceeding from ſtrength of 
body,and open force, are honou- 
rable, as ſignes: conſequent of 
power tive, ſuch as are vito- 
ry in-Batrel or Duel ; A d4'uver 
tue ſon homme. Alſo to adven- 
ture upon great exploits and 
danger, as being a ſigne-conſe- 
quent of opinion”! of 'our-own 


ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, and that opinion a! 


ſigne of the ſtrength it ſelf. 
And to teach or perſwade are 


honorable, becauſe they be 


fignes of Knowledge, An 
Riches are honourable, as ſignes 
of the power that acquired 
them: And gifts , coſt, and 
magniticence of houſes, apparel, 
and che like, are honourable , as 
ſignes of Riches, And Nobility 
is honourable by refle&tion, as 
a ſigne of power inthe Ance- 
ſtors: And Authority , becauſe 
a ſigne of the ſtrength , wiſdom, 


favour or riches by which it 1s | 


attained, And Good fortune or 
caſual proſperity 1s honourable, 


becauſe a ſigne of the favour of 


God, to whom is to be aſcribed 
allrhat cometh £0 us by fortune, 
no.leſs then that we attain unto 
by induſtry. And the contraries 
and defects of.theſe fignes are 
diſhonourable-;- and. according 
is ro ; td. 


_— 
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to the ſignes of honour and dif. 
honour, ſo we eſtimate and 
make the value or worth of a 
man: for ſo much worth is 
every thing, asa man' will give 
for the uſe of all it can do. 

6. The ſfignes of Honour are 
thoſe by which we perceive that 
one man acknowledgeth the. 
power and worth of another, 
ſuch as theſe , to praiſe, to mag- 


nifie, to bleſs, to call happie, to. 
pray or ſupplicate to, to thank, . 


to ofter unto or preſent,to obey, 
to hearken unto with attention, 
to ſpeakto with». conſideration, 
toapproach untoin decent man- 
ner , to keep diſtance from , to 
give way to, and the like, which 
are the hononr the inferiour 
Siveth to the fuperiour. -- | 
But the /;gnes of ' Hononr 
from the Snpertour to the Infe- 
riour,are ſuch as theſe; to praiſe 
or prefer him before his concur- 


rent, . 
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rent, to hear more willingly, to | 
ſpeak to him more familarly, 
to admit him neerer, to employ 
him rather, to ask his advice rz- 
ther, to take his opinions , and 
'to give him any gifts rather then 
money ; Or if money, ſo much as 
may zot imply kis eed of a /;t- 
tle : for need of alittle 1s great- 
er poverty then need of much, 
And this is enough for Exam- 
ples of the fignes of Honour and 
Power, | | 

7, Reverence 1s the concepti- 
on we have concerning another, 
that he hath the power to do 
unto us both good andhxrt , but 
zot the will to do us hart, 

8. In the pleaſure men have, 
or diſpleaſure from the {ignes of 
honour or diſhonour done unto 
them,: confiſteth the nature of 
the Pajſions.,whereof weare t0 
ſpeak in the-next-Chapter.. 


CHAP. 


— 
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CAAP. IX. 
1 Glory aſpiring, falſe glory, 


vain glory, 
2 Humility and Dejettion. 
3 Shame. 


"1M ( onrage. 


5 Anger, 
6 Revengefulneſs. 


7 Hope, DeFair, Diffidence. 


8 Tra, 


9 Pity and hardneſs of heart. 


Io Indignation: 

Ii Emulation and Envit. 

12 Laxghter, 

13 Weepung. 

14 Luft. 

15 Love, 

I 6 Charity, 

17eAdmiration ani Cario- 

fry 

18 Of the Paſſion of them 

that flock to ſee danger. 


19 Of 


111 HA 
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19 Of Magnanimity and Pu.\ 
ſllanimity, 
20 A view of the Paſſion 
repreſented in a.Race. 


Lory , or mternal gloriati- 

-Þ on ortriumph ofthe-mind, 

is the Paſſion which: proceedeth 
from the: imagination or conce- 
ption of our sWz pawer above 
the power of him that contend. 
ethwith us ; the ſigzes where- 


of, beſides thoſe in the: counte- | 


mace, and other: geſtures of 
the body which' cannot be de- 
ſcribed, are, oftentation in 
words, and i»/otexcy tn actions : 
and this Paſſion, of them\whom « 
it difpleaſeth, iscalled Pride; by 

them whom it pleaſeth ; it is 
termed a juſt valuation of him- 
fel This imagination of our 


power or worth, may be from | 
an. aſſured and certain experi- 


exce of our own actions; and 
YG then 
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| then is that glory j»ſft, and:well 


grounded, and begetteth an 
opinion of zncreaſing the ſame 


by other actions to follow ; in 


which confiſteth the appetite 


-| which we” call a/piring, or pro- 


ceeding from one degree of 
power to another. The fame 
Paſſion may proceed zot from 
any conſcience of our own aci- 
ons, but from fame and truſt of 
others, whereby one may think 


| well ofhimfelf, and yet be de- 


ceived ; and this is falſe gory, 
and the afpiring conſequent 
thereto procureth il} ſucceſs. 
Further, the fi&:0x ( which is 
alſo imagination ) of actions 
done by our ſelves, which never 
were done, is glorying;bur be- 
caufe it begetteth no appetite 
nor endeavour to any further 
attempt, it is meerly v4iz and 
unprofitable ; as whena man 
imagineth himſelf to do rhe 

| actions 
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ations whereof he readeth in 


ſome Romance, or tobe like un. 
to ſome other man whoſe ad; 
he admireth : And this is called 
Vain glory ; and is exempli- 
fied in the Fable, by the Fly ſit- 
tins on the Axle-tree, and ſay 
ing to himſelfe, What a duſt doll 
make riſe ! . The expreſſion of 
Vain glory is that with , which 
ſome of the School miſtaking for 
ſome appetite diſtin& from: all 
the reſt,have called Yeleiry,mas 
king a new word,as they madea 
new paſſion which was not be. 
fore. Signrs of Vaine glory in 


the geſture; are, imitation of| 


others, counterfeiting and uſur- 
ping the ſignes of vertue they 
have not ; affeQation of faſhi- 
ons , captation of honour from 
their dreames, and other little 


ſtories of themſelves, from thei | 


Country, from their Names,and 
from the like. | 
| 2, The 


| 


reaſon of the frowardneſs which 


| iscalled Shame; by which be- 
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2. The Paſſion contrary ro 9: 
glory , proceeding from appre- 
henſion of our own Infirmity, is 
called Humility by thoſe by A 
whom it is approved ; by the ' 
reſt, Deje4iox and poorneſs: WM 
which conception may be well 
orill grounded ; if well,it pro- 
duceth fear to attempt any thing 
raſhly ; if ill, it utterly Cows a 
man, that he neither dares ſpeak 
publikely, nor expect good ſuc-- 
ceſs in any action. 

3. It happeneth ſometimes, 
that he that hath a good opinion Wn. 
of himſelf, and upon good Wl: | 
ground, may nevertheleſs, by bod | | 


that Paſſion begetteth, diſcover 
in himſelf ſome defe&or infir- 
mity, the remembrance whereof 
dejeceth him; and this Paſſion 


ing cooled and checked in his 
forwardneſs,he is more wary or 
© the 
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actions whereof he readeth in 
ſome Romance, or tobe like un. 
to ſome other man whoſe ad; 
| headmireth : And this is called 
Vain glory ; and 1s exempli- 

fied in the Fable , by the Fly ſit- 
tins on the Axle-tree, and fay- 
ing to himſelfe, What a duſt doll 
make rite ! . The expreſſion of 
Vain glory is that with, which 


ſome of the School miſtaking for | 


ſome appetite diſtin from: all 
the reſt, have called Yellezty,mas 
king a new word,as they madea 
new paſſion which was not be. 
fore. Signs of Vaine glory in 


the geſture; are, imitation of | 


others, counterfeiting and uſur- 
ping the ſignes of vertue they 
have not ; affeQation of faſhi- 
ons , captation of honour from 
their dreames , and other little 


ſtories of themſelves, from thett | 


Country, from their Names,and 
from the like. | 
| 2, The 
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2. The Paſſion contrary to 
glory , proceeding from appre- 
henſion of our own Infirmity, is 
called Humility by thoſe by 
whom it is approved ; by the 
reſt, Dejeftion and poorneſs: 
which conception may be well 
or ill grounded ; if well,it pro- 
duceth fear to attempt any thing 
raſhly ; if ill, it utterly Cows a 


| man, that he neither dares ſpeak 


publikely, nor expect good ſuc- 
ceſs in any action. 
3. It happeneth ſometimes, 


that he that hath a good opinion 


of himſelf, and upon good 
ground , may nevertheleſs, by 


reaſon of the frowardneſs which 


that Paſſion begetteth, diſcover 
in himſelf ſome defe&or infir- 


mity, the remembrance whereof 


dejeceth himz and this Paſſion 


_ 15called Shame; by which be- 


ing cooled and checked in his 
forwardneſs,he is more wary we 
the 


ry 1:4 
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the time to _ "This Paſſi- 
-On., as it is a ftgne of varfir with, | 
which is diſhonvar ; han 2 
ſigne of knowledge , which is ho. 
nour. The ligne of 'it 15 bluſhing, 
which appeareth leſs un.me| fic 
conſcious of their own defeR,| 
becauſe they leſs betray itheire|. 
fiemities they acknowledge. | 

4. (onrage,, ina large lighi- 
fication, /isthe abſexce .of Fear 
inthe preſence of any evil what- 
ſoever : but ina tri and more 
common meaning, it 15 coutempt| 
of wounds and death,when they| 
oppoſe a manin the way to his 
end. 

'5. Anger or ſudden Courage 
is nothing but the apperize.0r 
deſire 'of: vwerooming preſent 
oppoſition. 'Ithath/been thetmed 
commonly i totbe griefproceed- 
ing from an opinion. of iCott | 
tempt ;- which is -confuted:by 
the often- experienee — 

; Nav 


o 
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have of being moved to .anger 9 - 
by things inanimate, and with. 

out ſenſe , and conſequently in- 
capable of contemning us. 

6. Revengefulneſs 1s that Paſ- 
fon which ariſeth from -an ex- 
| pectation or #magination of 
| making himthat hath barc us, 
finde his oWn .attions hurtful to 
| himſelf, and.to ack»voWledge'the 
| fame;; and this is the height of 
-| Revenue :; for though it. be not 
| hard , by returning-evil for,evils 
|.to make ones.adverſary.diſplea- 
| ſed with-his own fat; yet:to . 
s| make -him acknowledge 'the 
ſame,, is ſo difficulty ,that.many 
e| aman had-ratker, diethen do it. 
r| Revenge aimeth .not .ar the 
t| death , but at.che. captivity or. 
l | ſabjetion of an enemy; 'which 
- | nagwelkexpreſfed in.the excla- 
- | mation of Tiberizs (, efar,i con- 
y | cerning one,that,to fruſtrate his 
e | ievenyge, hatl killed :hunſelf, in 
e priſon; 
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priſon ; Hath he eſcaped me? To| 
kill, isthe aim of them that hare, | 


ro 71d themſelves out of fear : 
Revenge aimeth at Triumph, 
which over the dead is nor. 

7. Repentance 1s the Paſſion 
which proceedeth from opinies 
or knowledge that the ai 
they have done is ozt of the wa) 
to the end they would attain: 


the effet whereof is, to purſne| 
that way no longer, but, by the] 


conſideration of theend, to di- 
re& themſelves into a better. The 
firſt motion : therefore in this 
Paſſion is Grief ; but the expe- 
Ration or conception of return- 
ing againin'to the way, is 7oy; 
and conſequently, the paſſion 
of Repentance is compounded 
and allayed of both +# bur” the 
predominant is foy ; 'elſe were 


the whole Grief, which cannot|. 


be , "foraſmuch as he that pro- 
ceederh towards the end;,- be 
$4245 4F? con- 
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conceiveth good proceedeth 
with appetite ; and appetite is 


| Joy, as hath been ſaid, Chap. 7. 


Set. 2, 
8. Hope is expettation of 
00d tO come, as Fear is the ex- 


pecation of evil : Burt when 


there be cauſes, ſome that make 
us expect gvod, and ſome that 


make us expect evil, alternately 
| working in our minde ; if the 


J 


_ cauſes that make us expet 


So0d, be greater then thoſe that 
make us expetevil, the whole 
Paſſion is Hope ; if contrarily 
the whole is Fear. Abſolute 
privation of Hope is Deſpazr, 
a degree whereof is Diffidence. 
9. Truſt 1s a Paſſion pro- 
ceeding from the belief of him 
from whom we expect or hope 
for good, fo free from doubt 
that upon the ſame we purſue 


| no other way to attain the ſame 


good : as D;ſruſt or difidence 
r | 


IS 
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is Doabt, that maketh himen. |. - 


deavour to provide himſelf by 
other means, And that this is 
the meaning of the words 
Truft and Diſtruſt, is manifeſt 
from this, that a man never pro- 
videth himſelf by a ſecond way, 
but when he miſtruſteth that the 
firſt will not hold. 

ICs Pity 1s imagination Or 
fition of future Calamity to our 
ſelves, proceeding from the 
ſenſe of another mans Calami- 
ty. But when it lighteth on 
ſuch as we think have not de- 
ſerved the ſame, the compaſſion 
is greater, becauſe then there 
appeareth more probability that 
the ſame may happen to us: for, 
che evil that happeneth to an 
innocent man, may happen to 
every man. But when we ſee a 


man ſuffer for great crimes, | 
which we cannot eaſily think 


will fall upon our ſelves,the pity 
is 


— 
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| is the leſs. And therefore men 9: 
| areaptto pity thoſe whom they 
love : for, whom they love, they 
think worthy of good , and 
therefore not worthy of Cala- 
mity. Thence itis alſo, that 
men pity the Vices of ſome 
perſons at the firſt ſght onely, 
out of love to their aſpe&t. The 
contrary of Pity is hardneſs of in 
heart , proceeding either from \ 8 
ſlowneſs of imagination, or ſome {8 
extreme great 0pini09.0f their [4 
own exemption from the like Wt | 
Calamity , or from hatred ofall Te! 
or moſt-men. Wat 
I1. Tndigaation is that grief wa. 
which conſiſteth in the conceptt- 
on of 700d ſucceſs happening to 
them whom they think #7Wor- 
thy thereof. Seeing therefore 
men thinkall thoſe unworthy 
whom they hate , they think 
them not onely. unworthy of 
the good fortune they have, but 
£3 = 


of all the Paſſions of the Minde, 
theſe two, Indignation and 
Pity, are moſt raiſed and increa. 
ſed by Eloquence :. for, the ag- 
gravation of the calamity , and 
extenuatiou ofthe fault , aup- 
menteth Pity ; and the extenna- 
tio of the worth of the perſon, 
together with the magnifying 
of his ſucceſs, which are the 


parts of an Orator, are able to. 


turn theſe two Paſſions into 
Fary. 

12. Emulation \s grief ari- 
ſing from ſeeing ones [elf ex» 
ceeded or excelled by his concar- 
rent,cogether with hope to equal 
or exceed him in time to come, 
by his own ability. But, Exvie 
is the ſame grief joyned with 
pleaſure conceived in the imagi- 


nation of ſome z// fortune that | 


may befal him. 
13. There is a Paſſion that 
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alſo of their own vertues. And | 


hath 
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' hath 0 ame ; bur the (i_ne of 
it is that diſtortion of the coun- 
tenance which we call Larghter, 
which is always oy : but what 
Joy , What we think, and where- 
mn we triumph when we laugh, 
1snot hitherto declared by any. 
That it conſi{teth in 7/4, or, as 
they call it, inthe Feſ#, expert- 
ence confateth : for men laugh 
} at miſchances and indecencles, 
wherein there lieth no wit nor 
jeſt at all. And foraſmuch as 
the ſame thing isno more ridi- 
culous when it groweth ſtale or 
uſual , whatſoever it be that 
moveth laughter, it mult be ew 
and #nexpeftted, Men laugh 
often ( eſpecially ſuch as are 
Sreedy of applauſe from every 
thing they do well) at their own 
actions performed never ſo little 


as alſo at their own jeſts : And 
in this caſe it is manifeſt, that 
F 3 the 


| beyond their own expeRations; 
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the Paſſion of Laughter pro- 
ceedeth from a /udder Concept. 
on of ſome ability in himſelf 
that laugheth. Alſo men laugh 
at the 7»firmities of others, by 
compariſon wherewith their 
own abilities are ſet off and il- 
luftrated. Alſo men laugh at 
Feſts, the Wit whereof always 
conſiſteth in the elegant 4iſcs- 
vering 
mindes ſome abſurdity of ane. 
ther: And in this caſe alſo the 
Paſſion of Laughter proceedeth 
from the /xdden imagination of 
our own oddes and eminency: 


for what is elte the recommend- 


ing of our ſelves to our own 
good opinion , by compariſon 
with another mans infirmity or 
abſurdity > For when a jelt is 
broken upon our ſelves, or 


friends of whoſe diſhonour we | 


participate, we never laugh 
thereat, I may therefore con- 
clude, 


and conveying to our | 


_ 
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. | clude,that the Paſſion of Laugh- 


ter is nothing elſe but /adden 
glory arifing from ſome ſudden 
conception of ſome eminency in 
our ſelves, by compariſon with 
the 2»firmity of others, or 
with. our own formerly : for: 
men laugh at the follies of 
themſelves paſt, when. they: 


come ſuddenly to remembrance, 


except they bring with them 
any preſent diſhonour. Ir 1s 
no wonder therefore that men 
take hainouſly to be laughed at 
or derided, that is, triumphed 


over. Laughins without offence, 


muſt be at ab/#rd:iries and infir- 
mities abſtrafted from perſons, 
and when all the company-may 
laugh together : for, laughing 
to ones ſelf putteth all the relt 
into jealouſie, and examination 
of themſelves, Beſides,it is vain- 
glory , and an argument of little 
worth, to think the infirmity of 
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another ſufficient matter for his. 


Triumph. 

14. The Paſſion oppoſite 
hereunto, ( whoſe ſignes are 
another diſtortion of the face 
with.tears ) called 7eeping) is 
the ſudden falling out with our 
ſelves, or ſudden conception of 
defet; and therefore children 
weep often : for ſeeing they 
think that every thing ought to 
be given them which they de- 
ſire, of neceſſity every repulle 
muſt be a check of their expeARta- 
tion, and puts them in minde 
of their too much weakneſs to 
make themſelves maſters of all 
*they look for. For the ſame 
cauſe Women are more apt to 
weep then men, as being not 
onely more accuſtomed to have 
their wills, but alſo to meaſure 
their powers by the power and 
love of others that proteR 
them, Men are apt to weep 
that 


f 
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that proſecute Revenge, when 9: 7 


the revenge is ſuddeniy ſtopt or 
frultrared by the repentance of 


their adverſary; and ſuch-are 


the tears of reconciliation. Alſo 


revengeful men are ſubjeMto - 
this Paſſion upon the beholding 


thoſe men they pity, and ſud- 
denly remember they cannot 
help. Other weeping in men 


proceedeth for the moſt part 
from- the: ſame -cauſe it pro-. 
ceededeth from in women and 


children. . 


I5. The appetite -which men . 
call Lxyft; and the fruition that 


appertaineth' thereunto, 1s a 
| Senſual pleaſure , but not oxely 
that ;there is ia it alſo a delight 
ofthe -minde ; for it confilteth 
of two appetites together, to 
pleaſe , and to be pleaſed ; and 
the delight men take in delight” 
ing , is not Senſual , but a plea- 
ſure or joy ofthe minde con- 
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pleaſe. 


ſiſting in the 1magination of 
the power they have ſo much to 
But the name Lxſt is 
uſed where it 1s condemned; 
otherwiſe it is called by the ge 
n@@| word Zove : for the Paſ- 
ſion is one and the ſame indefi- 
nite deſire of different Sex., as 
natural 2s Hunger. 

. T6. Of Love, by which is un- 
derſtood the joy man taketh in 
the fruition of any preſent good, 
hath been already ſpoken of in 
the firſt Sefion, Chap. 7. under 
which is contained the /ove men 
bear to one a»other, or pleaſure 
they take in one anothers com- 
pany, and by men are faid to 
be ſociable by which nature. 
But there is another kinde of 
Love, which the Greeks call 
£95, and is that which we mean, 
when we ſay that a man. is in 
love: Foraſmuch as this Paſ- 
fion canngt be. without diverſity 
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of. 
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of Sex » it cannot be denied bur 
that it participateth of that in- 
definite Love mentioned in the 
former Section. But there is a 
great difterence betwixt the de- 
fire of a man zndefinite, and the 
ſame deſire /imited ad hanc ;. 
and this is that Love which is. 
the great Theme. of Poets : But. 
notwithſtanding their praiſes, it 
muſt be defined by the word 
need : for It is a conception a 
man hath of his nzed of that 


one perſon. deſired. The.cauſe of 


this Paition is xot always zor for 
the moſt part Zeanty , .or other 
quality in the. beloved ,.unleſs 
there be withal hope. 1a the per- 
ſon that loveth: which may be 
eathered from this,that in great 
difterence of perſons, the greater 
have oftea faln in love with the 
meaner; but not contrary. Atid 
from hence it is, that for the 


molt part they have much better - 
for- . 
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-fiſteth Charity, Tn which, firit, 


' 62 of Parents to their Children, 
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fortune in love, whoſe hopes 
are built upon ſomething 3s 
their perſon, then thoſe that 
truſt to their expreſſions and 
fervice ; and they that care leſs, 
then they that care more: which 
not perceiving, many men caſt 
away their ſervices, as one ar- 
row after another, till, inthe 
end, together with their hopes, 
they loſe their wits. _. 

17. There is yet another Paſ- 
ſion ſometimes called Love, but 
more properly good will or (ha- 
rity. Therecan be no greater 
argument to a man, of his own 
power , then to finde himſelf 
able not onely to-accompliſh his 
own deſires, but alſo to f/f 
other men in theirs: and this is 
that conception wherein con- 
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is contained that zatural affetti, 


which the Greeks call pn , as | 
als, 
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alſo, that affetion wherewith 9+ || 
men ſeek to aſſi/# thoſe that ad- 1 
here unto them. But the affe- 


Aion wherewith men many 


times beſtow their benefits on 


ſtrangers, is not to be called 


Charity , but either (ontraf, 
whereby they ſeek to purchaſe 
friend/hip 3 or Fear , which 
maketh them to purchaſe peace. 
The opinion of P/atoconcerning 
honourable Love, delivered ac- 
cording to his cuſtom in the per- 
ſon of Sgcrates, inthe Dialogue 
intituled { onvVivinm 5 1s this, 
That a man full and pregnant 
with wiſdom and othervertues, 
naturally ſeeketh out fome 
beautiful perſon, of age and ca- 
pacity to conceive, in whom he 
may , without ſenſual reſpeas, 
ingender and produce the like, 
And this is the [ea of the then- 
noted /ove of Socrates wiſe and 
continent, to Alcibiages young - 
and 
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and beautiful : In which, love is 
not the ſought honour , butthe 
iſſue of his knowledge; contrary 
to the common Love, to which 
though iſſue ſometimes follows, 


yet men ſeek not that, butto | 
pleaſe, &to be pleaſed. It ſhould |j 


be therefore this Charity, or de- 
ſire to aſſiſt and advance others, 
But why then ſhould the wiſe 
ſeek the ignorant, or be more 
charitable to the beautiful then 
to others? There 1s ſomething in 
it ſavouring of the uſe of that 
time : in which matter , though 
Socrates be acknowledged for 
continent, yet the coxtinent have 
the paſſion they contain,as much 
and more then they that /atiate 
the appetite; which maketh me 
ſuſpect this P/aronich love for 
meerly ſenſnal; but with an he- 
nourable pretence for the Old 


©. 


$ 


ua 


to haunt the company of. the \ Mm 


young and beautiful. 
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edge beginneth from experi- 
mce, therefore alſo zew experi- 
ence is the beginning of »ew 
knowledge , and the increaſe of 
experience the beginning of the 
increaſe of knowledge, What- 


 [ſoever therefore happeneth new 


t0a man, giveth him matter of 
hope of knowing ſomewhatthat 
he knew not before. And this 


ſhope and expeRation of future 


knowledge from any thing that 
happeneth new and ſtrange , is 
that paſſion which we'common- 
ly call Admiration;; and” the 
fame conſidered as appetite, is 
alled Czr:9ity » which is appe- 
tite of Knowledge. As in.the 
diſcerning of faculties, man 
leaueth all COMMUNE with 
beaſts at the faculty of :»2poſin 

65.6 ſo alſo doth wi fs 
mount their nature at this Pa/- 


fon of Curioſity ; For when a. 
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| 18. Foraſmuch as all X»ow. 9 
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Beaſt ſeeth any thing new an 
ſtrange to him , he conſidereh 
it ſo far onely as to diſcern whe. 
ther it be likely to ſerve his tun 


or hure him, and accordingh|: 
,approacketh neerer to it , « 


fleeth from it : whereas Man, 
who1n moſt events remembreth 
in what manner they were cau- 
ſed and begun, looketh for the 
cauſe and beginning. of every 
thing that artſech new unto him, 
And from this Paſſion of Admi- 
ration and Curioſity, have ariſet 
not onely the invention of 
Names, but alſo ſuppoſition of 
ſuch Cauſes of all things as they 
thought might produce them, 
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iq 


And from this beginning is de- 
rived all Philoſophy 3 as Aſtor- 


zomy from the admiration of/| 
thecourle of Heaven, Nazxrall 


Philoſophy from the ſtrange. et- 


feds of the Elements and other- 


Bodies, And from the Alegron 
of 
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nd 
eth 


' of Curioſity , proceed alſo the 
degrees of Knowledge amongſt 


"men : For, to a man in the chaſe 


of Riches or Authority, (which 
in reſpet of Knowledg are 
but Senſualicy ) it ts a diverſity 
of little pleaſure, whether it be 


to enter into other contempla- 


thenwhecher it conduce or not 
to the end he purſueth. Becauſe 
('urioſity is delight , therefore 
alſo novelty is ſo , but eſpecially 
that novelty from which a man 
conceiveth an opiniox true or 
falſe of betrering his own eſtate : 
for,in ſuch caſe, they ſtand affe- 


{Red with the hope that all 


Gameſters have while the Cards 
are ſhuMing. 


16, Divers other Paſſions 
there be, bat they want names : 
whereof ſome nevertheleſs have 
been 


[the motion of the Sun or the 
Earth that maketh the Day, or 


tions of any ſtrange accident, 
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been by moſt men obſerved: : 
For Example ; from what Paſſt- | 


on proceedeth it, that men take 
pleaſure to behold from the 
ſhore the danger of them that 
are at Sea in a tempeſt ; or in 
Fight, or from a ſafe Caſtle to 
behold two Armies charge one 
to another in the field ? It is 
certainly, in the whole fum, 7oyz 
elſe men wauld never flock to 
ſuch a ſpeacle, Nevertheleſs 
there is in.it both Foy and Grief: 
for as there is novelty and re- 
membrance of our own Securi- 
ty preſent, which is delight: 
ſo there is alſo Pity , which is 
Grief : Þut the Delight is ſo 
far predominant , that men uſu- 
ally are content in ſuch a caſe 
co be ſpectators of the miſery of 
their friends. 

20+ Magnanimity 15 no more 


then Glory, of the which I have | 


ſpoken in the firſt Section ; but 
Glory 


—— 


(1 
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'* Glory Well grounded upon cer- 
tain experience of a power ſuffi- 


cient to- attain his end in open 
manner. And Pa«/llanimity is 
the doubt of that. Whatſoever 
therefore isa figne of Vain glo- 
15", the ſame 1s alſo a ſigne of 
Puſillanimity : for ſufficient 
power maketh glory a ſpur to 
ones end. To be pleaſed or 
aiſpleaſed with Fame true or 
falſe, 1s a fiene of that ſame, 
becauſe he that relieth on Fame 
hath not his ſucceſs in his. own 


power. Likewiſe Art and Fal- 


lacy are fignes of Puſillanimity, 
becauſe they depend not upon 
our own power , but the igno- 
rance of others. Alſo proxeneſs 
to anger, becauſe it argueth dif- 
ficulty of proceeding. Alſo 
oſtentation of anceſtors, becauſe 
all men are more inclined to 
make ſhew of their own power 
when they have it, then of ano- 
thers. 


: 
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thers. To be at enmity and* 


contention with i»ferionrs, isa | TO E 
ſigne of the ſame, becaule it Tot 
proceedeth from want of power | To | 


to end the war. To /augh a | 


others, becauſe it is an ates 
tion of glory from other mens 
infirmities, and not from any 
ability of their own. Alſo irre- 


ſolution, which proceedeth from 
want of power enongh to cot 
temn the little ditticulties that | 


make deliberations hard. 


21.. The: .compariſon of the 


life of man to a Race, though it 


hold not in every part., yer it 


holdech ſo well for this our pur- 


poſe, that we may thereby both 


ſee and remember almoſt all the 
Paſſions before mentioned, 
Bur this Race we muſt ſuppoſe 
to have no other Goal, nor other 
Garland, but being formoſt, and 
in it, | 

. To 


G 
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To endeavour, is Appetite. 

To be remiſs,is Senſzality. 

|To conſider them behinde, is 
Glory. 

To con{ider them before,is Hu- 

 mility. 

To loſe ground with looking 
back, YVaiy glory. 

| To be holden, Hatred. 

'To turn back, Repentance, 

[To be in breath, Hope. 

To be weary, Deſpazrr. 

To endevour to overtake the 

next, Emulation. 

|To ſupplant or overthrow, Z#- 

Vie, | 

|To reſolve to break thorow a 
ſtop foreſeen,Conrage. 

To break thorow a ſudden ſtop, 
Anger, 

To break thorow with eaſe, 

| AMagnanimity, + 

To loſe ground by little hin- 

derances, Pufillanimity. - 

0 
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To fall on the ſudden, is diſpoſ- 
tion tO Weep. 

To ſee another fall, is diſpoſition 
to /angh. 

To ſee one out-gone whom we 

- would not, is Pzty. 

To ſee one out-goe whom: we 
would not, is 1ndig nation. 

To hold faſt by another, ist 
love, | 

Tocarry him on that ſo holdeth, 
is ( harity. ; 

To hurt ones ſelfe for haſt, is 
Shame. x | 

Continually to be out-gone, is 
Miſery. 

Continually to out-go the next 
before,is Felicity. | 

And to forſake the courſ,isto d6e. 
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CHAP. X. 


T JF Aving ſhewed in the pre- 
cedent Chapters,that Senſe 
@ pro- 


0n 


we |P 


we 
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(. {proceedeth from the ation of 


external objects upon the brain, 
or ſome internal /#ubſtance of 
the head ; and that the Paſſions 
roceed from the alteration 
there made, and continued to 
the hears : It is conſequent in 
the next place, ſeeing the diver- 
ſity of degrees in Knowleds in 
divers men, to be greater then 


| may be aſcribed to the divers 


tempers Of their brain, to de- 
care what-other cauſes may pro- 
duce ſuch oddes and exceſs of ca- 
pacity as we daily obſerve in one 
man above another. As for that 
differcnce which ariteth from 
fckneſs » and ſuch accidental 
diſtempers, I omit the ſame, as 
impertinent to this place, and 
conſider, it onely in ſuch as have 
their health, and orgaxs well 
diſpoſed. If the difference were 


| in the naturall remper of the 


Brain I can imagine no reaſon 
why 


KT 


firſt & moſt of all in the Senſes, 
which being equal both in the 


. wiſe and leſs wiſe, infer an equal 


temper in the common Organ 
(namely the Brain) of all the 
Seilſes. 

2. Put we ſee by experience, that 
78y and Grief proceed not in al 


men from the /ame camſes, and 


that men difter very much in 
the conſtitution of the body ; 
whereby, that which helpeth 
and furthereth vital conſtitnti- 
02110ne, and is therefore de- 


lightful, hindereth it & croſſeth. 


it in another, and therefore 
cauſeth Grief. The d:fference 


therefore of /;ts hath its origi- 


nal from the different paſſions, 
and from the ends to which the 
appetite leadeth them. 

3. And firſt, thoſe men whoſe 


ends are /en/zal delight, and 


generally are addited to eaſe, 
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why the ſame ſhould not appear ! 
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00d,0nerations and exoneratious 
of the body , muſt needs be the 
leſs thereby delighted with 
thoſe imaginations that conduce 
not to thoſe ends, ſuch as are 
imaginations of hooxr and glo- 


ry, Which , as I have ſaid before, 


have reſped& to the future : for 
Senſuality conliſteth 1n the plea- 


| ſure of the Senſes, which pleaſe 


onely for the preſent, and take 
away the inclination to obſerve 


nour, and conſequently maketh 
men leſs curtons, and lefs ambi- 


|tious,wheredy they leſs conſider 


the way either to Knowledge or 


liteth all che excellency of po- 
wer cognitive. And this is it 
which men call 4«/zeſc,and pro- 
ceedeth from the appetite of 
ſenſual or bodily delight. And 


1 may well be conje&ured, that 


ſuch Paſſion hath its beginning 
"£ _ from 


ſuch things as conduce to Ho. - 


other power: in which two con-- 


_ theheart. 
4. The contrary hereunto, is 


that quickranging of minde de. | 


ſcribed, Chap.4. SeR. 3. which 
is joyned with cr;o//ty of com- 
paring the things that come into 
che minde one with another : in 
which compariſon,, a man de- 
lighteth himſelf either with 
finding unexpected. /imilitnde 
of things , otherwiſe much un- 
like, in which men place the ex- 
cellency of Faxcie, and from 
whence proceed thoſe grateful 
Similies, Metaphors , and other 


Tropes, by which both Poets 
and Orators have it in their | 


power to make things pleaſe or 
diſpleaſe, and ſhew well or ill 
to others, as they like them. 
ſelves; or elſe in diſcerning ſud- 
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. » fromagroſneſs and difficulty of 
The morzon of the ſpirit about 


: 
} 


| 


| 


denly diſſimilitude 'in things *, 


| bat vcherwite appear the _ lg; 


o 


; 


Y 
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And this vertne of the minde is 
that by which men attain to ex- 
i& and perfet Knowledge ; and 
the pleaſure thereof conſiſteth 
n continual inſtruckion, and in 
litintion of places, perſons, 
ind ſeaſons, and is commonly 
termed by the name of 7ndge- 


[ment: for,to judge is nothing 


elſe, but to diſtinguiſh or diſcern: 
And” both Fancie and 7adge- 
ment are commonly compre- 


it, which ſeemeth to be a Te- 
nuity and Agility of Spirits, 
contrary to that reſtinaſs of the 
Spirits ſuppoſed in thoſe that 
xre dull, 

5. There is another defe&t of 
the Minde,which men call Levs- 


bility inthe ſpirits, but in exceſs. 


| 


( 


G2 


verted 


hended nnder the name of 


ty, Which betrayeth alſo 220- 


An Example whereof is in them 
that in the midſt of any ſerious 
diſcourſe, have their mindes di- 
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verted to every little Jeſt, of 
witty . Obſervation ; which 
maketh them depart from their 


diſcourſe by Parentheſis, and { 


from that Parentheſis by ano. 


ther, -till at length they either 
loſe themſelves., or make their 


narration like a dream, or ſome 
ſtudied Nonſence. The Paſſion 


from whence this proceedeth,is 


C#riofity , but with r00ommnch e- 


guality and indiflerence : for 
"when all things make equal im- 
preflion and delight,they equal- 


ly throng to be expreſſed. 
6. The Vertue oppoſite to 


this DefeR,is Graviry,or ſteadi- 
neſs; in which the end being 
the great and maſter-delight, 


directerch and keepeth in the 
way. thereto all other thoughts. 
. 7. The extremity of dulneſs 
15 that natural folly which may 
becalled Sro/idity : But the ex- 
treme of Levity , though it be 
._ >. natural 


x 
| H 
I 


\ Na 
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t | natural folly diſtint from the 
\ | other, and obvious to every 
r | mans obſervation, Iknow pot. 
| | how 0) call if, 

. | 8. There isa fault of the 
r | Minde called by the Greeks 
r |epagiz, Which is [ndocibility, or 
> | difficulty of being taught; the 
1 | which muſt needs ariſe from a Wo 
S | falſe opinion that they know al- "i 
- \ ready the truth ofthat is called 
r |inqueſtion: for certainly men 


1 Books : 


are not otherwiſe ſo unequal in 
capacity as the evidence is un- 
equal between what is taught by 
the Mathemaricians, and what is 
commonly dicourſed of in other 
and therefore if the 
Minde of men were all of white 
paper, they would all moſt 


equally be diſpoſed to acknow- 
ledge whatſoever ſhould be in 
' right method , and by right 
| Ratiocination delivered to 
'them; But when men have 
G3 


Once 
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once aquieſced in untrue opj* | M 
nions, and regiſtred them as au” th 
thentical Records in their | ec 
mindes, it is no leſs impoſſible | tl 
to ſpeak intelligibly to ſuch men, | Þ 
then to write iegibly upon a pa. | V 
pzr already ſcribled over. The | V 
1mmediate car/e therefore of | P 
Tndocibility , 1s prejudice ; and | V 
of prejadice,falſe opinion of our | C 
tk 

[ 

' 


own knowledge. | 
9. Another, and a principal | 
defe& of the Minde, is that 
which men call adreſs, which 
appeareth to be nothing elſe but 
ſome imagination of ſome ſuch | | 
predominancy above the reſt, | | 
that we have zo paſſion but from | : 
it; and this conception is no- | | 
thing elſe but exceſſive vain | 
glory, or vain dejection ; which | 
15 moſt probable by theſe Exam- | 
ples following , which proceed / 
in appearance every one of them | 
from Pride, or ſome dejettion of 
minde. |. 


1” 


E, 
ſy 
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| minde. As firſt, we have had 


the example of one that preach= 


'edin Cheapſide from a Cart. 


there, in ſtead ofa Pulpit, that 


| be himſelf was Chriſt, which 


was /þiritual pride or madneſs. 


{ We have had alſo divers Exam- 


ples of Learned Madneſs, in 
which men have manifeſtly been 
diſtracted upon any occaſion 
that hath put them in remem- 
brance of their own ability. A- 
mong{t the learned men,may be 
remembred (I think alſo ) thoſe 
that .{etermine of the time of 
the worlds end, and other ſuch 
the points of Prophecie. And 
gallant madnes of Don 2#:xotte 
is nothing elſe but an expreſſi- 
on of ſuch height of vain glory 
as reading of Romance may pro- 
duce in puſillanimous men. Al- 
ſo rage and madne s of Love 
arebut great indi: nations of 
them in whoſe brains is predo- 

G 4 minant 
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minant contempt from their e- | 


nemies, or their Miſtrcſſes. And 


the pride taken in forms and be- | 


havieur, hath made divers men 


runmad, and to be ſo account. 


ed, under the name of -Fanta- 
ſtick. + | 
10, And as theſe are the Ex- 
amples of extremit:es, fo alſo 
are therz Examples too many of 
the degrees, which may there- 
fore be well accounted Follies ; 
asit isa degree of the fir ft, for a 
man,without certainevidence,to 
think himſelfto be inſpired, or 
to have any other effe&t of Gods 
holy Spirit then other godly 


men have. Ofthe /ecoxd , fora 


man continually to ſpeak his 
minde in a cento of other mens 
Greek or Latine ſentences. Of 
the 7hirdy much ofthe preſent 
Sallantry in love &duel.Of rage, 
a degree is Malice; and of 
Fantaſtick madneſs, 4 rune. 
11, AS 


A Arn AS m——_—— 
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11: As the former examples WW) | 
exhibit tous madneſs, and the | 
degrees th.reof, proceeding 
from the exceſs of ſelf-opinion; 
ſo alſo there be other Examples 
of Madneſs, and the degrees 
thereof, proceeding from tos 
much vain fear and dejettion ; 
as in thoſe melancholy men that - 
have imagined themſelves brit- 
tle as glaſs, or have had ſome- 
other like imagination : and de-- 
Srees hereof are all thoſe exor- 
bitant and cauſleſs fears which ; 
we commonly obſerve 1n_me-- 
lancholy perſons. 


mo +: 


CHAP. XI: 


' Fitherto of the knowledge - 
. of things natural, and of 
E:5. the. 


' 2, the Paſſions that ariſe naturally 
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from them. Now foraſmuch as 
we give Names not onely to 
rhings natural, bur alſo to ſuper. 


natural; and by all Names we 


ought: to have ſome meani 
and conception: It followeth 
inthe next place, to conſider 
whac thoughts and imaginati- 
ons of the minde we have,when 
wetake into our mouthes the 
moſt bleſſed name of GOD, 
and the names of thoſe vertxes 
we attribute unto him ; as alſo, 
what image cometh into the 
minde at hearing the name of 
Spirit, or the name of Agel, 
00d or bad. 

2. And forasmuch. as God 
Almighty 1s :zcomprehenſible, it 
followeth , that we can have zo 
conception or :mage of the Dei- 
zy,and conſequently , all his at- 
tributes ſignifie our inability 
and defeR of power (0 conceive 

| any 


- oo a da 20 0 > « -— >» TE 2 
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. anything concerning his Na- 
| ture, and not any conception of 
' the ſame, excepting onely this, 
| that ehere is a God: For the ef- 
| fefts we acknowledge naturally, 
doinclude a Power of their 
producing, before they were 
produced; and that Power 
preſuppoſeth ſomething exiſtent 
| that hath ſuch power : And the 
thing ſo exiſting with power to 
produce, if it were not Eternal]; 
muſt needs have been produced 
| by ſomewhat before it, and thar 
again by ſomething elſe before. . 
that, till we come: to an Eternal 
( that is to ſay, the firſt ) Power 
| of all Powers, and firſt Cauſe of 
| allcauſes: Andthis is it which 
| all men conceive by the Name 
| of GOD, implying Ecernity , 
Incomprehenſibility,and Omnt- 
| potency. And thus all char 
will conſider , may know that 
Godis, though not What he is, 
eVEgn: 
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* even as a man that is born blind, 


though it be not poſſible for 
him. to have any imagination 
what kinde of thing Fire is, yet 
he cannot but know that ſome- 
what there is that men call Fire, 
becauſe it warmeth him. , 
2. And whereas we attri- 
bute to God Almighty ſeeing, 
hearing , ſpeaking , kyowing , 
loving, and the like, by which 
names we underſtand ſomething 
in ex to whom we attribute 
them, we underſtand nothing by 
them in. the Nature of God : 
for, as it is well reaſoned, Shall 
ot the God that made the eye, 
ſee ; and theear , hear? {0 itis 
alſo, if we ſay,Shall God, which 
made the eye ,. not ſee without 
the eye; or that made the ear, 
not hear without the ear; or 
that made the brain, not know 
without the brain; or that 
made the heart , not love with- 


Hy 


Out. 
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. out the heart? The attributes ff - 
therefore given unto the Dezty, 
are ſuch as //gnifie either o#r in- 
capacity or our reverence; Our 
incapacity, when we ſay Incom- 
 prehenſible and Infinite ; our 
reverence, when we give him 

| thoſe names which amongſt us 
are the names of thoſe things 

| we moſt magnifie and commend, 
as, Omniporent, Omniſcient, 
Juſt, Mercifal, &c. And when 
God. Almighty giveth thoſe 
| names to himſelf in the Scri- 
ptures, it is but a) pomm Ys, 
thatis to ſay, by deſcending to 
our manner of ſpeaking ; with- 
| out which , weare nor capable. 
of underſtanding him. 

| 4+ Bythe name of Sprrir , we 
nnderſtand a body nataral , but 
of ſuch /#6tilty, that it worketh. 
/ _notupon the Senſes ;. but that 
filleth up the place which the- 
image of a viſible body wh 


CO as 
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fill up. Our conception there. 
fore of Spirit conliſteth of þ. 
gure without cologr ; and inhi- | 
Sure is underſtood dimenſion, | 
and conſequently , to conceive a 
Spirit , is to conceive ſomething | 
that hath dimenſion. But Sp. 
rits ſupernatural commonly | 
fignifie ſome ſubſtance withour 
dimenſion; which two words do 
flatly contradict one another : 
and therefore when we attribute 
the name of Spirit unto God, we 
attribute it not as the name of | 
any thing we conceive, no more 
then we aſcribe unto him Senſe 
and Underſtanding ; but, as a 
ſignification of our reverence, 
we deſire to abſtra&t from 
him all corporal groſneſs. 

5, Concerning other things, 
which ſome men call Spirirs i- 
cor poreal, and ſome corporeal,it 
is not poſſib/* by natural means 
onely, to come to kzoW/cdge -o 

0 


ſo much, as that there are ſach 1} 


ty 
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things. We thatare Chriſtians 


i 


: 
; 


«knowledge that there be An- 
gels good andevil, and that 
thereare. Spirits, and that the 


ſoul of man isa Spirit, and that 


: 
1 


| 


| 


| 


thoſe Spirits are immortal : bat, 


[to kzoW it, that is to ſay,to have 


natural evidence of the ſame, it 
is impoſſible : for, all evidence is 
conception, as it is ſaid, Chap. 6. 
SeR. 3. and all conception. is 
imagination , and proceedeth 


from Sexſe, Chap. 3.SeR.1.And 
Spirits we ſuppoſe to be thoſe 
ſubſtances which work or upon 


'the Serſe ;, and therefore not 
conceptible. Burt though the 


Scripture acknowledge Spirits, 


yer doth it no where ſay , that 
they are incorporeal, ren 


thereby, without diraenſion an 


| quality : Nor, I think, is that 


word Incorporeal ar all inthe 
Bible ; but it is faid of the Spi- 
rit, 


rit, that it abideth in men; ſome. 
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times that it dwelleth in them,| dr 
ſometimes that it cometh gy | anc 


them, that it deſcendeth, ang 4s 


goeth, and cometh ; and tha; | Wh 
Spirits are Angels, that is to ſay, | FO 


Meſſengers : ali which words dg 
imply /ocaliry ; and locality is 4j- 
men/iron; and whatſoever hath 
dimenſion,is bedy,be it never {q 


ſubtil, To me therefore ir 


j 


ſeemeth , that the Scripture fa. \w} 


voureth them more , who hold 


then them that hold the con. 
trary. Andis it a plain contra. 


diFion in natural diſcourſe , to | 
ſay of the ſoul of man, thar ir is | 


tota intoto, & tota in qualibet 


parte corporzs, grounded neither 
upon Reaſon nor Revelation, - 
bur proceeding from the igno- 

rance of what thoſe things are- 
which are called Spera, images - 


that appear in the dark to chil- 


dren, 


| ſu 
| 


Angels and Spirits corporea|, ' 


th 
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| | dren, & ſuch as have ſtrong fears» 


- |and other ſtrange imagination$s 
4 | as hath been ſaid, Chap. 3.SeR.5- 


| where I call them Phantaſms : - 


| 'For, taking them to be things 
Q | real, without us, like bodies, and 
. [ſeeing them to come and vaniſh 
| [ſo ſtrangely as they do, unlike 
, | to bodies ; what could they call 
[ 


| 
4 


| them elſe, but incorporeal bodies? 


_ {\whichisnota name, but an ab=. 
{ | ſurdity of ſpeech, 

|| 6. Itis true, that the Hea- 
' \thens, and all Nations of the 
\, world , have acknowledged that 
| there be Spirirs, which for the 
| moſt part they hold to be 1ncor- 


poreal ; whereby it might be 
thought , that a man by natural 


' reaſon, may arrive, without the 


Scriptures, to the knowledge of 


. this, That Spirits are : But the 
/ erroneous colle&ion thereof by 
the Heathens, may proceed, as 
I have ſaid before , from the 1g- 
norance 


J1- 
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norance of the cauſe of Ghoſts | ſtu 
and Phantaſms, and ſuch other | {pi 
apparitions. And from thence | by 
had the Grecians their number |! ch 
of Gods, their number of De- | di) 
2015 good or bad,and for every | go 
man his Genius ; which is not | w' 
the acknowledging of this truth, | m 
T hat Spirits are, but a falſe opi- | n: 
nion concerning the force of | tt 
Imagination. | W 
7. And ſeeing the kowledge | ti 
we have of Spirits, is not na- | t 
tural knowledge,but faith from | i 
ſupernatural revelation given to | r 
the holy writers of the Scrip- | t 
tures; it followeth, that of Inſpi- ' | 
| 


* 0 


rations alſo,whtch is the operati- 
on of Spirit in us, the knowledge 
which we have muſt all proceed 
from Scripture. The fgnes | 
there ſet down of 5»ſpirarion, 
are Miracles, when they be 
great, and manifeſtly above the 
power of men to do by impo-' 
ſure; 
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$ , ſture: Asfor Example, the in- ff. iſ 

F | ſpiration of Elias was known A l 

| by the miraculous burning -of ' 
' | the Sacrifice. But the ſignes to 
| diſtinguiſh whether a Spirit be 

' | good or evil, are the fame by | 
which we diſtinguiſh whether a 
| manora. tree be good or evil, 
| namely,aF;ons and fruit - For 
| thereare /ying Spirits, where- 
| with men are inſpired ſome- 
times, as well as with Spirits of 
| rrnth. And we are commanded 
| inScripture.to judge of the Spi- 
rits by their Dodrine and not of 
the Doctrine by the Spirits. For 
Miracles, our Saviour hath for- 
bidden us to rule our faith by 
them, Matth.24.24. And Saint 
Paul ſaith, Gal.1.8. Though an 
angel from heaven preach to you 
etherwiſe,&c. let him be accur- 
ſed. Where it is plain, that we 
are not to judge whether the 
Doftrine be true or not, by the 
Angel ; 


I 
| . v} 
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Angel ; but whether the Angel 


! | Hz 


8. 


fay true orno, 'by the DoAtine, |cerne 


So likewiſe, 1 70h. 4.1. Believe 
not every ſpirit : for falſe pro- 
phets are gone out into the World, 
Vert.2, Hereby ſhall ye know the 
Spirit of God, Verl. 3. Every 


ſpirit that confeſſeth not that Je. | 
ſus Chrift is come in the fleſh, is | 
not of God: and this iShe ſpirit | 
of Antichriſt. Verl. 15. Whoſe. | 
ever confeſſeth that Jeſus is the | 


Son of God, in him dwelleth God, 
and he in God. The knowledge 
theretore we have of good and 
evilinſpiration , cometh not by 
viſion of an Angel that may 
teach it, zor by a N4:ra:le that 
may ſeem to confirm it ; b#t by 
conformity of DoArine with this 
Article and Fundamental Point 


_ of Chriſtian Faith, which alſo 


Saint Pan! ſaith is the ſole 
Foundation, That Jeſus Chriſt 
# come in the fleſh, 1 COr.3. 11. 

9, Put 


'Poin 
 lieve 
| $cr4, 
|men 
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8. But if 7»/piration bedif- yI- 
(cerned by this Points 'and this. 
'Point be acknowledged and be» 
.lieved upon the authority of the 
Scriptures; How ( may ſome 
men ask)know we that the Scr4- 
{pture deſerverhſo great auths- 
rity, which muſt be no leſs then 
that of the lively voice of God; 
[that is, how we know the -Scri- 
\ptures tobethe Word of God ? 
And firſt , it is manifeſt, that if 
[by Knowledge we underſtand 
| Science infallible and natural, as 
is defined, Chap. 6.Se&. 4. pro- 
\ceeding from Senſe , we cannot 
'be ſaid to know it, becauſe it 
|proceedeth not from the conce- 
/ptions ingendered by Senſe. And 

fwe underſtand Knowledge as 
: ſupernatural , we cannot have it 
but by Inſpiration : And of 
| that T»/piration we cannot 
judge, but by the Do&rine : It 
toHoweth, that we have not any - 
| ways 
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the k»owlcage thereof , which 


can properly be called /»fallible | 
Scienceand Evidence. It re» | 


maineth, that the knowledge 
that we have rhat the Scriptures 
are the Word of God, is onely 


Faith, which Faith therefore 
is alſo by Saint Pax/ defined, 


Heb, $1.1. to be the evidence of 
things not ſeen z _ that is to ſay, 
not otkerwiſe evident but by 


Faith : for, whatſoever either is | 
evident by Natural Reaſon, or | 


Revelation ſupernatural , is not 
called Faith ; elſe ſhould not 
Faich ceaſe, no more then Cha» 
rity, when we are in heaven; 
which is contrary to the Do- 
arine of the Scripture. And, 
we are zot ſaid to believe,bat to 
kzow thoſe things that be evi- 
dent. | 


9, Seeing then the acknow- | 


ledgement of Scriptures to be 
the 


bal 


1 way,natural or ſupernatural, of 


- 
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. the word of God is notevidence, yy 


| 


; 
of other men;ir appeareth plain, 
that the men ſo truſted are the 


q 


but Faith, 8 Faith(Chap.6.Se&. 
1.)confiſterch in the truſt we have 


holy men of Gods church ſuccee- 
ding one another from the time 
of thoſe that ſaw the wondrous 


[works of God Almighty in the 


fleſh. Nor doth this imply that 


God isnottheworker or efficient 


| cauſe of Paith,or that Faith isbe- 


j 


Sotten in man without the Spirit 


| of God: for,all thoſe good opi- 


| nions which we admit and be- 
 lieve, though they proceed from 
| Hearing , and Hearing from 


Teachings , both which are na- 
tural, yet they are the work of 
God : for, all the works of Na.” 
ture are his, and they are attri- 
buted ro the Spirit of God : 
As for Example, Exod. 28, 3... 


; T hou ſhalt ſpeak unto all cunniz 
i meu, whom 1 have filled ny 


the 
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.* theSPIRIT of wiſdom, that 
they may make Aarons garments | 

r his conſecration, that he may 

| ſerve me in the Prieſts office, 
Faith therefore wherewith we 
believe, is the work of the Spirit 
of God in that ſenſe by which 


the Spirit of God piveth to one |. 


man wiſdom and cunning in {| 
workmanſhip more then ano- 
ther, and by which he efteceth | 
- alſo in other points pertaining 
to our ordinary life; that one 
man believeth that, which,upon | 
the ſame grounds, another doth 


not; and one man reverenceth: ! 


the opinion and obeyeth the ' 


commands of his ſuperiour, and 
others not. 

"10, And ſeeing our Faith that 
the Scriptures are the Word of 
God, began from the confidence 
and truſt we repoſe' in the 
Church; there can be no doubt 


but that their interpretation i 
2 ' tne 
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the ſame Scriptures (when any J1» 


doubt or controverſie ſhall ariſe, 

which this Fundamental 
Point, That eſs (rift is tome 
1s the fleſh,mmay be called inque- 


| Ntion) 45 ſafer for any man to 


truſt to, then his own , whether 
reaſoning Or ſpirit, that is £0 ſay, 
tis own opiron. | 

Ii. Now concerning mens 
affefFions to GoaWard , they are 
not the ſame always thot are 
deſcribed in the Chapter -con- 
cernins Paſſions, There for 
to love, is to be delighred with 


| the image orconception, of the 


thing loved ; but God is un- 


| Conceivable ; To love God 
therefore, in the Scripture, is to 
 vbey his (ommandments , and to 


_ Uni "» . 


love one another. Alſo, to eraft 
God, is different from our rrwſt - 


' #ng one another : for, when a 


v 


SeR. 8.) he layeth aſide his 
H 


man truſterh a man, { Chap. 9. 


Won 


"1 
1t' & 


| 
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F 


: }} own endeavours : but if we 


nor 


do ſo in our truſt to God Al- bir 


mighty , we diſobey- him ; and 
how ſhall we truſt co him whom 


we know wediſobey ? To Truſt | 


to God Almighty therefore, is 


to refer to his good pleaſure all 


that is above or own power to 


_ effeR: and this ts al! oxe with ac- 


knoWwledging one onely God, 
which is the firſt Command- 


ment. - And to truſt i» Chriſt, 


is no more butto acknowledge 
him for God ; which is the fun- 


- damental Article of our Chri- 

ſtian Faith: And conſequently, | 
co truſt, rely, or, as ſome expreſs | 
It, to-calt and roll our ſelves on | 
.Chriſt,- is the ſame thing with | 
the Fundamental Point of Faith, 
namely , that 7eſ4 (krift 35 the | 
| Sonof the living God. | 
- I2. To honour God internal> : 
ly in the heart , is the ſame thing / 


with that we ordinarily call ho- 
| nour 


[his 


of, 
the 
Our 
U1R 
ble 
hin 
crit 
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nour amongſt men : for it is no- 11 » 
thing but the ackrowledging of 

[his power ; and the ſignes there- 

of, the ſame with the ſignes of 
[the honour due to our ſuperi- 
ours mentioned Chap. 8. Seq.s6. 

viz. tO praiſe, tO magnifie, to 
bleſs ; to pray to him,, to thank 
him, to give Oblations: and Sa- 
crifices to him, .to.give attention 

to his Word, to ſpeak to.him in 
prayer with conſideration, to 
come into his preſence with 

| humble geſture and in decent 

| manner, and to adorn his Wor- 

| ſhip with magnificence and coſt : 

| and theſe are natural ſignes of 

| our honouring him internally - 

| And therefore the contrary 

| hereof, To negled& prayer, to 

| ſpeakto him-ex tempore,to-.come 

| ro Church ſlovenly,to adornthe 

| place of his Worſhip worſe then 

; our own houſes , to take up his 

| Name in every idle diſcourſe, 
H 2 are 
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| + i! arethe manifeſt ſignes of con» + 


tempt ofthe Divine Majeſtie, 


There be other ſignes which are 


arbitrary ; as, to beuncovered, 
( as we be here )'to put off their 
ſhooes, as Aoſes at the hery 
buſh, and ſome other of that 


kinde , which in their own ng. | 


tuce are indifferent,till, to avoid 


indecency and diſcord, it be 


otherwife determined by com- 
mon conſent. 


PI 


CHAP.X1T. 


T hath been declared already, 
I how external objeRts cauſe 
eonceptions, and conceptions ap- 
perite and fear , which are the 


yn — 


firſt anperceived beginmmngs of | 


or attions:for either the actions 
immediately follow the firſt ap- 
petite, as when we do any thing 
upon a ſadden ; or elſe to our 


fixſt 


I 
4 
k 


| 
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firſt appetite there ſucceedeth 
ſome conception ofevil to hap- 
pen to us by ſuch acQions, which 
is Fear, and which holdeth us 
from proceeding. And to that 
Fear may ſucceed a new appe- 
tite , and to that appetite ano- 


| ther fear alternately, till the 
action be either done, or ſome 
| accident come between to make 
| it impoſſible ; and ſo this alter- 


nate appetite and fear ceaſeth. 
This alternate ſucceſſion of appe* 
tite and fear during all the time 
the action is in our power to do 
or not todo, ts that we call 
Deliberation ; which name hath 


been given it for that parc 


of the definition wherein it is 


| aid that it laſteth ſo longas the 
; ation whereof we deliberate is 


3 
- 


= 
: 


in our power : for, ſo long we 
have liberty to do or not todo z 
and deliberation ſignifieth a 
taking away of our own liberty. 
H 3 2. Deliberation. 
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quireth in the action deliberated 


two conditions ; one, that it be | 


future ; the other, that there 
be hope of doing it, or poſſibili- 


ty of not doing it : for , apperite | 
aad fear are expeFtations of the | 
fatore ; and chere is no expe- | 
Ration of good, without hope; |. 
or of evil, without poſſibility : 


of neceſſaries therefo-e there 5s 


a0 deliberation. In Deliberg- 


tion, the laſt appetite, as alfo the 
{aſt fear, is called F://; viz. the 


faſt appetite, will to do , or will 
ro omit. It is all one therefore | 


to ſay Will, and /aft will : for, 
though a man expreſs his pre- 
fence inclination and appetite 


concerning the diſpoſing of hts 
goods, by words or writtng, yet | 


ſhall ir not be counted his Will, 


becauſe he hath ſtill liberty to | 
diſpoſe of them otherways : but | 
whenFdeath taketh_away that | 

| liberty.,. 


2.. Deliberation therefore re- 
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liberty, then it is his Will. - 
3. Veluntary ations and 


omiſſions are ſuch as have be- 


ginning in the 77://; all other 


are involuntary, Or mixed vo- 


Iuntary , ſuch as a man doth up- 


on appetite or fear ; involun-' 


rary, ſuch as he doth by neceſſ1- 
. ty of nature, as when he is puſh- 


ed, or falleth, and thereby doth- 


| -Sood or hurtto another : mixr, 
fuchas participate of both ; as 
whena man is carried to priſon, 


going is voluntary, to the priſon 
is involuntary : The Example of 


him that throweth his goods 
out of a ſhip intothe ſea, to 
fave bis petſon , is of an a&ion 
altogether voluntary ; for there 
is nothing therein involuntary , 
but the hardneſs of the choice , 


which is not his ation , but the 
ation of the Windes ; what he- 
himſelf doth , is no more againſt 
lis will, then to flee from dan- 


H 4 


| | 
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. *.a Ber isagainſt the will of him 


that ſeeth no other means to 
preſerve himſelf. 

4 Poluntary alſo are the 
ations that proceed from ſud- 
den anger, or other ſudden appe- 
tite in ſach men as can dif 
good orevil : for, in them 
che time precedent &. to be 
Judged deliberation ; for then 
alſo he deliberateth in what 
caſes it is good to ffrike, deride, 
or do any other ation proceecd- 
ing from. anger. or other ſuch 
ſudden paſſion.  _ 

5. Appetite, fear, hope, and 
the reſt of the Paſſtons. are wot 
called volzntary ; for they pro- 
ceed not from, but are the Will, 
and che Will is not voluntary : 
for, a mancan no more ſay he 
will will, then he will will will, 
and ſo make an infinite repetiti- 
on of the word Wi; which is 
abſurd, and infgnificant. 

6, Foraſmuch 


| 
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6. Foraſmuch as will rs dois (9, \ | 


, 


| 


+ 
F 


: 
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Appetite, and will to omit, Fear; 
the cauſe of appetite and fear is 
the cauſe allo of our will : But 
the propounding of the benefits 
and of harms, that is to ſay, of 
Reward and puniſhment, is the 
cauſe of our Appetite, and of 
our Fears, and therefore alſo of 
our Wills, fo far forth as we be- 


leve that ſuch rewards and be- 


nefits as are propounded , ſhall 
arrive unto us z and conſequent-- 
ly, our will; follow :our opinions,, 
25. Qur. a#9ns follow Our wills; 


[in which ſenſe they ſay truely 


and properly,that ſay the World: 


| is governed by opinion. 


7+. When, the Wills of many 


| cancnr. to one and the ſame 


action and effect , this concourſe 
of their ills is called Conſent ; 


| by which we muſt not undec- 
ſtand one will of many men ( for 
every man hath his ſeveral Will), 
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- but many Wills to the produ- 


cing of one eftet : But when 
the Wills of two divers men 
roduce ſuch actions as are reci- 
- procally re/ſtant- one to the 
other, this is called Contexntion; 
-and, being upon the perſons one 
_ of another, Bartel/+ whereas 
actions proceeding from Cox- 
ſent, are mutual Ad. 
8. When many Wills are in. 


volved or included: in the Wilt 


of one or more conſenting , 
(which how it may be ſhall be 


hereafter declared ) then'is that |: 
. involving of many Wills in one- | 


or more, called Vion; 
9. In Deliberations interrupt= 


ed, as they may be by: 4iverfion 
of other buſineſs , or by Sleep, 
the lalt appetite of ſuch part of 


the deliberation is called Tntevs 
310, .0r Purpoſe. | 
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CHAP. XI11. 


* Avins ſpoken of che. pow-- 
ers and acts of the Minde, 


- 
2 eat 4 As. iced hes ""Y adkats 2 0b cit heh tt 0 AAR 


ſidered .1n every man by him/elf, 
Without -relation to *ofthers 3: it. 
will fall ficly. into chis.C hapter, 
ro ſpeak. of the effe&s.0f the 
ſame: power. 02. #p9n:4notbers 
which effeRts are alſo the. fi ignee, 

{ by which --vne:z taketh / notice 
| what another; conceiveth . and 
| intendeth;, _ Of theſe+ ſignes, 
| ſome are ſuch as caunot-.eafily be 
 copnterfeized 3:45. actions. and 
| geſtures,.. eſpecially .if they. be 
\adden, whereof I bave. men- 


' tioned ſome; (for Example, look 


| inChap. 9.) with. the ſeveral 
Paſſions whereof they. - are. 
| Genes - others; there are which 
[90 be connerfeitedy and thoſe, 


55 


hockengaitiva and motive., con-. 
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are words Or ſpeech ; of the uſe 


and efftets whereof, Iam to ſpeak 
in this place. - | 
2. Thefirſt uſe of Language 
is the expreſſion of our Concepti- 
9rr5,that is, the begetting in one 
another the- ſame conceptions 
that we have'inour ſelves ; and 
thisii3 called 'T eaching.; where- 
in, if the coxceprion of him that 
reacheth continually accompany 
his-words, 4eginning at ſome. 
thingtrae in'eyprriexce., then it 
hegetteth the like evidence in; 


the bearer ' chat underſtanderh 


them , and maketh him to hnojp: 
ſomething; which he is. there- 


fore ſaid to Jeurn-:' but: if there | 
be nor {ach eviaence., then ſuch 


teaching' is called Per/wafony 
and begerteth no more 11: the 
hearer, then what is in che 
ſpeakers bare opinion. And the 


> 


204x5 of rwo' opinions contra= | 


diory oneto-anpther, namely; | 
w 4a A fir ; 
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| eAffrmation and Negatiou of J3 - ||| 
the ſame thing, 1s called Comrro- ||| 
verſie : but both affirmations,or 
both negations » Conſent in opt» 
ian. 

3. The infallible ſigne of 
teaching exactly, and withoat 
errour, is this, that zo an bath 
ever tanght the contrary : Not 
that few, how few ſoever,if any; 
for commonly 'Truth is on the 
| fideof a few, rather then of the 
multitude : But when in opini- 
ons and queſtions conſidered. 
and diſcufled' by many ,: it hap- 
peneth that nor any one of the 
men 'that ſo diſcuſsd them 
| difler from another , then ir 
| may. be juſtly inferred ,, they 
know what they teach, and'thar 
otherwiſe they .do nor. * And 
this appears moſt manifeſtly to. 
| them that have .conſidered: the 
| divers Subjects where thoy. 
| have:exerciſed:their 6 
Ws ho. [Ae 
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the divers wayes in which. they 


have proceeded, together with 
the diverſity of the ſucceſs there- 
of : for., thoſe men who. have 
taken in hand to conſider no- 
thing elſe but the compariſon of 
magnitudes, numbtrs, times, and 


' motions, and how their propor- 
. Lions are to one another » | have 
thereby been.che- Authors of all 


thoſe excellencies by which we 
difler-from ſuch ſavage people 
as now inhabit divers places in 
America ;; and as have been the 
inhabitants heretofore of thoſe 
Countries where at this day 
Arts and Sciences do moſt flou- 
riſh: for , from the ſtudies of 
theſe . men, have proceeded 
whatſoever cometh to us for or- 
nament. by Navigation,' and: 


whatſoever we have beneficall . 


to. humane ſociety by the d4ivi- 


fron, diſtinttion, and-portraifting 


the :face. of the earth; . whatios 


ever: | 
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ever alſo we have by the account 
| of times, and foreſight of the 
| courſe of heaven ; whatſoever by 
| meaſuring diſtances, plains, and 
ſolides of all forts; and what- 
ſoever either elegant or defen- 
fble in building: all which fup- 
poſed a way, what do we differ 
| from the wildeſt of the Indians? 
Yet to this day. was it never 
heard of, thar' there was any 
controverſie concerning any con- 
c|n100-in this: Subject; the ſci- 
| ence whereof hath nevertheleſs 
| been continually amplified 'and 


| moſt difficult and profound Spe- 
| culation. The rea/os whereof 
| is apparent ro every man that 
| lookerh into their Writings ; for 
| they proceed from moſt /owe 
« | and hawble principles , evident 
| even to the meaneſt capacity;f0- 


ing on ſlowly, and- with moſt 
ſerupaiets Rarocrnuann'; Ui. 
2 | from-. 


| enriched by the concluſions of- 
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from the impoſition of Names : 
they infer the truth of their fr 
Propoſitions ; and from two of | 
the firſt, a third ; and from any | 


two of the three, a fourth; and | 


ſo on, according to the ſteps of 
Science mentioned Chap. 6. 
Se&. 4. On the other ſide, 
thoſe men who have written 
concerning the Faculties, Paſſi- 
ons, and Manners of men, that 
isto ſay ; of Moral Philoſophy, 
and of Policy, Government, and |Y 
Laws, whereof there be infinite | 
Volumnes, have beea ſo far from 
removing doubt and controver- 

ſie in the Queſtions they have 
handled , that they have very 
much multiplied the ſame : Nor: | 
doth any man at this day ſo: ! 
much as pretend to how more |, © 
then hath been delivered Two | 
thouſand years ago by Ariſtotle. 
and yet.every man thinks , that 
in this Subje& be knoweth as 7! 

EE much. 
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-\much as any other ; ſuppoſing 
there needeth thereunto no 
ſudie but that accrueth unto 
them by natural wit ; though 


inde otherwiſe in the pur- 
chaſe of wealth or place. The 
reaſon whereof is no other, then 
that in their writings and. diſ- 
courſes they take for principles 
thoſe opintons which are alrea- 
y vulgarly received, whether 
cue or falſe, being for the moſt 
part falſe. There is therefore a 
Treat deal of difference between 
eaching and perſwading ; the 
igne of this ben controverſie ; 
_ the ligne of the former , »o conu- 
troverſie. | 

| 4. There be ro ſorts of men 
tbat commonly be called /earn- 
ud: One is that ſort that pro- 
' tredeth evidently from humble 
- ſcinciples, asis deſcribed inthe 
. aſt Section; and thoſe men 
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are called Mathematici : The 
other are they that :«ke up Ma- 
ximes from their edxcation, and 
from the a»thoriry of men , or 
of cuſtom, and take the habitu- 


al aiſconrfe of the tongue for ra- 


tiocination; and theſe are cal- 


led Dogmatici. Now ſeeing in | 


the laſt Section thoſe we call 
AMathematici are abſolved of 


the crime of breeding contro- 


verſie, and they that pretend 


not to Learning cannot be ac-: 


cuſed , the fault lieth altogether 
in the Dogmaticks, that is to 


ſay , thoſe that are imperfe&ly | 
learned, and with paſſion prels | 
to have their opinions paſs eve- | 
rywhere for truch , without any | 
evident demonſtration either / 
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from experience, or from places | 


of Scripture of uncontroverted | 
interpretation. 


5+ The expreſſion | of thoſe 


conceptions which ca#ſe in us , 
| the ! 
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ithe experience of good while 
we deliberate, as alſo of thoſe 
{which cauſe our expeRation of 


{evil, is that which we call 


| counſelling , and is the inter- 
{nal deliberation of the minde 


concernin2 what we our ſelves 
areto do or not to do, The 
| con/equences of our actions are 
our coxnſellers,by alternate ſuc- 
{ceſ/iox in the minde. Sointhe 
counfel which a man taketh 


from o:her men, the counſellors 


alternately do make appear the 
conſequences of the ation, and 
| do not any of them deliberate , 
[but furniſh among them all 
| him that is counſelled with ar- 
| guments whereupon to delibe- 
-rate with himſelf. 

6. Another uſe of Speech is 
expreſſion of appetite, inten- 
tien, and will; as the appetite 


of Knowledge by interrogation ; 
appetite to have a thing done 


by 
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by another , as requelt, prayer, dif 
petition ; expreſſions of our thi 
purpoſe or intention, as  pro- pa 
miſe, which is the affirmation ps 
or negation of ſome ation to |tjx 
be done in the future : threat- |th 
zing , Which is the promiſe of lip 
evi and commanding , which is or 
that ſpeech by which we ſignifie mi 
to another our appetite or de- fo 
fire to have any thing done, Or +0 
left undone , for reaſons contain- | ni 
ed in the willir ſelf : for it is |th 
not properly ſaid » Sic volo, fic |th 
jabeo, without that other clauſe, | lo 
Stet proratione voluntas : And jy 
when the commana is a ſuffici» T 
ent reaſon to move usto action, n 
then is that Command called a 
Law. 

7. Another uſe of Speech is 
inſtigation and appeaſing, by | 
which we increaſe 6r diminiſh $ 
one anothers paſſion : It is the j 
ſame thing with per/wapon ; on ct 
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, (difference not being real ; for, 


AM i an} 


q 
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the begetting of opivion and 


paſſion is the ſame. . But where- 
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= end is, toraiſe paſſion fr 
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as IN perſwaſion we aim at ger- 
ting opinion from paſſion ; here, 
078 
And as in railing an 
opinion from paſſion , any pre- 


mites are good enough to in- 


force the deſired Concluſion ; 
ſo, in raiſing paſſion from opi- 


- {nion, itis no matter whether 
'the opinion be true or falſe, or 


'the narration hiſtortcall or fabu- 
'lous: for, #ot the tr#th ,butthe 


,vons and intentions , becauſe - 
the equivocation of them is To 


Image, maketh Paſſion : and a 
Tragedie , well acted, affeQeth 
no leſs then a Murther, | 

8. Though words be rhe fgxes 
we have of one anothers ops» 


frequent according to the diver- 
ſity of comexture , and of the 


company wherewith they go , 


which z 
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which,the preſence of him that 
ſpeaketh , our fghr of his a= 4; 
035 , and conjetture of his inten- | 
tions , muſt help to diſcharge us ! 
of ; it muſt therefore be ex- | 
ireme hard to finde the epinions | 
and meaning of thoſe ex that 
are gone from us long ago,& have 
left us no. other ſignification 
thereof then their Books, which * 
cannot poſſibly be underſtood | / 
without Hiſtory , to diſcover | [ 
thoſe aforementioned circum- ' 
ſtances, and alſo without great h 
prudence t0-0b/erve them. 

9. When it happeneth that a | 
man ſignifieth unto us two con- F 
tradiftory Opinions, whereof { 
the one is clearly and direaly 
 ſegnified, and the other either 
drawn from that by conſequence, 
or not known to be contradifto- |; 
'rytoit; then (when he is not 
preſent to explicate himſelf / 
better ) we are t0 take the for*- . 
mer | 


to deceive, alloweth the private 
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' mer for hisopinion; for that is 19, 
clearly ſignified to be his, and 
dire&ly , 
[might proceed from errour in 
the deduction, or ignorance of 
the repugnancie, The like alſo 


whereas the other 


'is to be held in two contradi- 
[ory expreſſions of a mans in- 
[tention and will, for the ſame 
'reaſon. 

10. Foraſmuch as whoſoever 


| |ſpeakerh to another , intendeth 
| thereby to make him underſtand. 


: what he ſaith, if he ſpeak unto 


' him either in a Language which 
| he that heareth underſtandeth 


not , or uſe any word in other 
ſence then he believeth is the 
ſence of. him that heareth , he 
intendeth alſo not to make him 
underſtand what he faith; which 
is a conutradittion of himſelf. It 
is therefore always to be ſuppo- 
ſed, that he which intendeth not 


1N- 
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£5.57 interpretation of. his ſpeech to- 
| 
| 


him to whom it is addrefled. 

II. Silence, inhim that be- 
Heveth that the ſame ſhall be 
taken for a /igne of his intent, 
z5 a ſigne thereof indeed : for, | 
if he did not conſent, the la- 
bour of ſpeaking ſo much as tg | | 
declare the ſame, is ſo little , as J/ 
itis to be preſumed he would 
have done it. - 
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CONCLUSION, | 


Hus have We conſidered the 
EL natureof Man ſo far as was | 
requiſite for the finding ont the | 
firſt and moſt ſimple elements | 
wherein the compoſotions of Po- | 
litich Rules and LaWs are laſtly | 
reſolved ; Which Was my preſent 
purpoſe 
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